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Survey of the World 


When the Ballin- 
ger-Pinchot inves- 
tigation was re- 
sumed, last week, the committee cross- 
examined Louis R. Glavis, the dismissed 
agent of the Land Office. Donald Mc- 
Kenzie, of Seattle, prominent among the 
Alaska coal claimants, he said, had boast- 
ed in conversation with himself and Spe- 
cial Agent Jones that the influence of 
these claimants had been sufficient to pre- 
vent the reappointment of Secretary Gar- 
field to the Cabinet. This influence had 
been exerted through members of Con- 
gress, who protested against the reten- 
tion of Mr. Garfield. Jones and himself 
had preserved a report of McKenzie’s 
remarks in an affidavit. This was before 
his own dismissal. In answer to ques- 
tions from Senator Root he said he had 
not intended to use the affidavit against 
President Taft. He thought the latter 
would like to see it, and it had been his 
purpose to’ show it to him, and also to 
Mr. Garfield. It had never been made 
public. McKenzie had not said that the 
same influence was used to procure the 
appointment of Mr.’ Ballinger. The wit- 
ness’s consultation ‘with Shaw, of the 
Forestry Bureau, had been authorized by 
the terms of an agreement between Sec- 
retary Garfield and Secretary Wilson. 
The proceedings against the fraudulent 
Alaska claims had been stopped by Land 
Commissioner Dennett When he, Glavis, 
was on the point of laying evidence be- 
fore a grand jury. He had been told that 
Dennett was supported for reappointment 
by Congressmen McLachlan, McKinlay 
and Kinkaid, who were in the Green 
group of Alaska coal claimants. He pro- 
duced a letter, in which Land Agent 
Schwartz informed him that Senator 
Guggenheim (alleged to be interested in 
the Cunningham group of claims) hadalso 
asked for the reappointment of Dennett. 


The Ballinger-Pinchot 
Investigation 


WitnesS gave the committee copies of 
letters written by M. D. McEnery to 
Dennett and others, saying that Senator 
Guggenheim had called, upon the Presi- 
dent in Dennett’s interest and also refer- 
ring (in August, 1909) to the approach- 
ing appointment of Ernest Knaebel, of 
Colorado, upon the recommendation of 
Senator Guggenheim, to be Assistant At- 
torney General in charge of land ques- 
tions. In 1907, Dennett before a con- 
gressional committee had argued in favor 
of a bill which would have validated all 
the Alaska coal claims, There were more 
than 800 of these, and Glavis had been 
able to make a favorable report upon 
only twenty-one. _ The Cunningham 
claims cover 5,200 acres. Testimony 
was taken at only one session last week. 
The committee then suggested to Secre- 
tary Ballinger that he should be repre- 
sented by counsel; because it was embar~ 
rassing for the committee to be obliged 
to conduct cross-examinations. This was 
also the opinion of the President. There- 
fore the Secretary retained John J. Ver- 
trees, a prominent attorney of Nashville, 
Tenn., and Carl Rasch, formerly district 
attorney of Montana. In order that they 
might have time to become familiar with 
the case, an adjournment to February 
II was ordered. Representative Mc- 
Lachlan, of California, has made a state- 
ment, saying that Governor Gillett and 
Representatives McKinlay and Kinkaid 
have been interested with him in the 
Green group of Alaska coal claims; that 
he has violated no law; that he bought 
an original entryman’s claim, has found 
coal in the tract, has spent $4,000, and is 
willing to sell out for that sum. Repre- 
sentative Kinkaid says he bought an en- 
tryman’s claim of 160 acres, and that Mr. 
Ballinger was his attorney in the trans- 
action. He insists that he has commit- 
ted no offense against a statute or the , 
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moral law. Governor Gillett says he 
bought a claim of. 160 acres for himself 
and one of 120 acres for his wife. They 
are in the Green group of anthracite 
claims, 10 miles from those of the Cun- 
ningham group. He and several of his 
associates have formed a company to de- 
velop the property. It is asserted in 
special dispatches from Washington that 
when Mr. Pinchot testifies he will say 
that when he sent to Senator Dolliver the 
letter on account of which he was re- 
moved he did it with the approvel or ac- 
quiescence of Secretary Wilson, the head 
of his Department. The President said 
in his letter to Mr. Pinchot that the lat- 
ter had sent the letter “against the ad- 
vice of the Secretary of Agriculture and 
without notifying him that you intended 
to do so.” It was held that Mr. Pinchot 
had disobeyed the executive order that 
no bureau officer should take such action 
without the permission of the head of his 
Department. Mr. Pinchot, these reports 
say, believed he had such permission, but 
has preferred to make no defense that 
would raise an issue between himself and 
a superior officer with whom his relations 
had for years been friendly and intimate. 
——tThe bill prepared by Secretary Bal- 
linger, empowering the Secretary of the 
Interior to order the withdrawal of lands 
on account of forestry service, water 
power sites or irrigation projects, or for 
classification, and also authorizing him to 
restore them to the public domain, has 
been rejected by the Senate Committee 
on Public Lands, which has preferred to 
report a substitute, giving the power to 
the President and providing that the 
withdrawal orders shall be in force until 
revoked by him or by act of Congress. 


ed 
A tariff war with Ger- 
many was averted by an 


No Tariff War 


with Germany agreement reached on 
the 3d. A bill ratifying this agreement 
was introduced in the Reichstag by the 
German Government on that date, and it 
was passed on the 5th, without change 
and without debate. There were only a 
few dissenting votes. Germany has a 
maximum tariff and a minimum, or con- 
ventional, tariff, the rates of the latter 
being granted to several countries by 
special treaties. Under an agreement 
made with the United States in 1907, 
these lower rates have been imposed 


upon nearly all imports from this « oun. 
try. But this agreement was to e»pire 
on February 7. Thereafter the im osi- 
tion of Germany’s maximum rates w ould 
have been required by the German law. 
This discrimination against the United 
States would have caused, after March 
31, the imposition here, on imports ‘rom 
Germany, of duties exceeding by 25 per 
cent. those of our new tariff. Under the 
new agreement Germany grants to us, 
for all imports, the lower duties fixed by 
her conventions with seven other coun- 
tries, in return for the imposition of our 
regular tariff rates upon her products. 
The provisions of the old agreement as 
to valuation of German imports are con- 
tinued in force. There was some fric- 
tion about Germany’s severe restrictions 
upon imports of pork and her exclusion 
of American live cattle. Finally these 
questions were set aside for separate 
treatment hereafter. Probably the pork 
regulations will be modified, but it is not 
expected that cattle will be admitted. 
Germany insists that these questions are 
in the domain of sanitation and cannot 
properly be associated with tariff rates. 
Trade between the two countries amounts 
now to $409,000,000 a year. Since 1899 
our exports to Germany have risen from 
$161,400,000 to $247,300,000, and our 
imports from Germany from $89,500,000 
to $161,950,000. There will now be simi- 
lar negotiations with France. ‘That 
country will doubtless avoid the imposi- 
tion of the additional 25 per cent., being 
surrounded by countries—Great Britain, 
Germany, Russia, the Netherlands, 
Switzerland, Spain, and Italy—which 
have done so. France will be required 
to give to the United States rates as low 
as those granted to any other country. 


In Hartford, on the 
4th, at the close of 
a trial that had con- 
sumed eleven weeks, in the suit of D. E. 
Loewe & Co., hat manufacturers, of Dan- 
bury, Conn., against Martin Lawlor and 
240 other members of local unions of the 
United Hatters of North Amer'ca. to 
recover damages inflicted by a boycott 
following a strike declared because 
Loewe & Co. had refused to unionize 
their factory, the jury decided that the 
damages were $74,000. As the Sherian 
Anti-Trust Act, under which the suit 
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was brought, multiplies the damages by 
three, the sum to be-paid is $222,000: 
The suit was begun in 1903, and in 1908, 
upon a demurrer, the Supreme Court de- 
cided that such a combination as was 
made by those who directed the boy- 
cott in question was one which the Sher- 
man Act made unlawful. The evidence 
showed that the striking union men, sup- 
ported by the Federation of Labor, ex- 
tended the boycott thru the country and 
made it notably effective on the Pacific 
Coast. The trial was in the United 
States Circuit Court, and Judge Platt, in 
his charge, practically directed that a 
verdict for the plaintiffs be brought in, 
leaving the jury only to determine the 
amount of damages. The defendants 
will appeal. Soon after the suit was 
brought, their real estate and savings 
bank deposits were attached to insure 
payment. This property was afterward 
released under a bond given by the 
national union. 
as 

One of the principal wit- 
The Islands nesses in the Philippine 

Government’s investigation 
of election frauds in Laguna province 
has been murdered, and it is thought that 
he was killed by those whose corrupt 
conduct had been exposed by his testi- 
mony. The inquiry shows that there was 
widespread bribery of election officers 
and much corruption at the polls in the 
November election. On account of the 
evidence, the claim of General Cailles, 
for a long time Governor of Laguna, 
who contested the election of his suc- 
cessor, has been thrown out. Twenty- 
three Japanese arrested for violating the 
United States laws against killing birds 
of plumage have been brought to Hono- 
lulu on a revenue cutter, whose com- 
mander had seized 250,000 pairs of 
wings that were in their possession. It 
is said that for some years past at least 
1,000,000 birds have been killed each 
year by Japanese on Midway Island and 
other islands of the group lying north- 
west of Hawaii. It has been the custom 
of the poachers to leave the birds to die 
after cutting off their wings. These were 
carried away in fishing schooners and 
sold in London and Paris. The edi- 
tors of four newspapers in Havana’ were 
arrested last week for slandering and in- 
su'ting the President of Cuba. Two (the 
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editors of La Prensa and El Gordo) 
were found guilty of libeling him and 
were sent to prison for short terms. The 
others were released, because the articles 
which they published had been written 
by Congressmen, who enjoy parliament- 
ary immunity. The Speaker of the 
House has introduced a severe bill for 
the regulation of the press, and it is con- 
demned by newspapers of all parties and 
factions. 


‘onists Wi ae At the close of 
Revolutionists Winning last week the end 


in Nicaragua of the war in 


Nicaragua appeared to be in sight. The 
revolutionist army has been moving 
westward in two~columns.. General 
Chamorro’s, taking a northerly course, 
passed around the Government army 
(intrenched near Acoyapa), captured the 
town of Boaca, and at last accounts was 
about to force a passage to Managua, 


“ the capital, across the neck of land which 


separates the two lakes. The Govern- 
ment intended to make a stand at Tipa- 
tapa, 24 miles from the capital. The other 
column, under General Mena, attacked 
and defeated the Government’s main 
army, near Acoyapa, and on Saturday 
this army* was practically surrounded, 
Chamorro’s*forces being between it and 
the capital. A brother of Estrada, the 
revolutionist President, has, it is said, 
raised a force of 1,200 men within a few 
miles of the capital, and will add these 
to Chamorro’s column. Volunteers are 
joining the revolutionists, who now have 
more than 6,000 men in the field. At 
Managua, Madriz has added censorship 
of the mails to censorship of cable mes- 
sages. He has forced American citizens 
to join his army, and several plantations 
owned by Americans have been pillaged 
by his forces. He asserts that his politi- 
cal opponents have been plotting to cause 
American intervention by firing upon a 
United States warship at Corinto. 

Zelaya left the Mexican capital’ on the 
30th ult., to sail from Vera Cruz for 
Belgium. -It is reported that at the sug- 
gestion of our Government President 
Diaz advised him to leave Mexico. He 
has published the letters and telegrams 
upon which he relies for defense against 
prosecution for the execution of Cannon 
and Groce. He says the Nicaraguan 
Government was robbed of a decisive 
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victory over Estrada by the trickery of 
the United. States Government, which 
asked for a truce of one week for peace 
negotiations and during that week sup- 
plied Estrada with arms and ammunition. 

The situation in Honduras is crit- 
icai, and President Davila may be de- 
posed. He. was placed in power by 
Zelaya. Congress refuses to ratify his 
decrees.. The Central American Peace 
Congress, in session at San- Salvador, 
has adopted resolutions favoring the gold 
standard, tariff reciprocity for the five 
republics, the unification of their consular 
service abroad, the’ use of the French 
metric system, and the establishment of 
a pedagogical institute in Costa Rica. 

as 

Owing to the popular 
interest in the increased 
cost of living, provi- 
sion has been made for a thoro investi- 
gation of the subject in Congress, by the 
Ways and Means Committee in the 
House and by a select committee in the 
Senate. In several State legislatures 
bills for the regulation of cold storage 
warehouses have been introduced, be- 


Various Topics 


cause some believe that the prices of 
food have been raised by means of such 


storage facilities. In Jersey City a 
grand jury is making an inquiry con- 
cerning the storage warehouses. The 
Eastern railroad companies have pub- 
lished a statement in which they say that 
the increased cost of living is not due to 
a higher cost of transportation, because 
the average of freight rates has declined 
in the last decade. On the other hand, 
they point out that the cost of the arti- 
cles which railroad companies must buy 
has been advancing. At Albany, the 
charges against Jotham P. Allds, presi- 
dent of the Senate and formerly leader 
of the Republican majority in the House, 
have been formally made by Senator 
Conger, his accuser, who asserts that on 
or about April 23, 1901, Mr. Allds, in 
his presence, demanded and received 
$1,000 “in consideration for his having 
refrained from pressing to passage a 
certain bill then pending.” Mr. Allds 
was then leader of the majority and a 
member of the powerful Committee on 
Rules. His reply to the accusation is a 
comprehensive denial. In the approach- 
ing investigation both men will be repre- 
sented by prominent attorneys. 


The Paris 1 He Seine has rapidly subs id- 
Floods °@ during the week and mv st 
of the inundated area of tie 

city and environs is again habitable. ‘The 
Parisians have reacted against the recent 
apprehension and misery with their usual 
vivacity, and resumed social life with 
enhanced liveliness, while in an equaily 
characteristic manner the catastrophe is 
made the basis of attacks upon the Gov- 
ernment. President Falliéres:is being 
blamed for his. parsimony in subscribing 
only $4,000 for the sufferers and in not 
risking his life in taking an active part 
in the rescue. He has, however, inspect- 
ed the flooded quarters daily in an open 
rowboat, whatever the weather, in spite 
of his sixty-nine years. The fact that 
the old bridges and quais of Paris stood 
the inundation better than the modern 
has been seized upon by the Royalists 
and Clericals as an occasion to denounce 
the incompetence and unreliability of a 
generation which has deserted the: old 
standards and puts faith only in scientific 
formulas. The damage to buildings has, 
however, been very much less than was 
apprehended. None of the monumental 
edifices of France have collapsed, and 
the streets, sewers and quais can be re- 
stored without much difficulty, tho prob- 
ably a new system will be designed to 
prevent catastrophes in the future. 
There are so far no evidences of an out- 
break of epidemic diseases, and it is be- 
lieved that by a systematic disinfection 
and pumping out of the cellars this may 
be averted. In fact, the immense vol- 
ume of water flooding the city has, on 
the whole, purified rather than contami- 
nated it. It is estimated that more than 
a quarter of a million persons have suf- 
fered from the flood in some way, and 
the total financial loss due to interrup- 
tion of employment and interference of 
trade cannot be estimated. -Some em- 
ployers have granted half pay to their 
working people during the period when 
their works have been closed. The for- 
eign relief contributions amount to about 
$700,000, of which more than half come 
from American and English sources. On 
account of the delay and red tape of the 
Government and municipal relief meas- 
ures, the independent organizations and 
private individuals have been actively 
engaged in behalf of the sufferers. 
Automobiles loaded with provisions and 
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THE PARIS FLOODS. 


A Submerged Quai in 


supplies have visited the devastated dis- 
tricts, where they were sometimes re- 
ceived with hostility by being mistaken 
for sight-seeing parties. Terrible ‘tales 
continue to be received of the cruelty 
and greed of the apaches, or Parisian 
outlaws, and many of these have been 
shot, hanged or drowned by the people 
or soldiers who caught them looting the 
flooded houses. “Chantecler,” the 
barnyard play of Edmond Rostand, 
finally secured its first representation on 
Sunday night. The novelty of having 
all the actors in the guise of birds and 
animals and an enlarged stage setting to 
correspond aroused interest, and its 
verse is said to be equal to “Cyrano” 
and “L’Aigion.” 


As a final result of the 
Parliament elections the 
Liberals have practically 
come out even with the Unionists. In so 
far as party lines can be .drawn, the 
composition of the new Parliament will. 
he: Liberals, 274; Unionists, 273: La- 
horites, 40; Redmond Nationalists. 70: 
O'rien Nationalists, 12, The attitude of 


British Politics 


front of the Louvre. 


the followers of Mr. Redmond is uncer- 
tain. Altho they are dissatisfied with the 
budget they may be expected to support 
the Government on this point, if they 
have some assurance of home rule legis- 
lation, but William O’Brien, leader of the 
“Independent Nationalists,” will fight it 
with all means in his power. His atti- 
tude may be judged from the following 
utterance : 

“There is no doubt that the Irish Party con- 
templates the blackest treason perpetrated 
against the Irish since the Act of Union. The 
Nationalists propose to assist the Government 
in passing the budget which will impose on 
Ireland $10,000,000 in taxation per annum.” 
Premier Asquith has not yet divulged 
his plan, so speculation is still rife as 
to the extent. of his reorganization of 
the Cabinet and as to whether he will 
bring forward first the budget bill or a 
motion for the limitation of the powers 
of the House of Lords. If he begins by 
the attack,on the House of Lords ‘it will 
postpone indefinitely the settlement. of 
the financial question and leave the rev- 
enues in their present chaos. It is im- 
possible under the circumstances to en- 
force the payment of the income taxes 
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provided for in the new budget, and the 
majority of those liable to the taxes are 
postponing payment until the bill is 
passed.. The House of Lords could not 
consistently refuse to pass the budget bill, 
but if it is brought up in the House of 
Commons now part at least of the Irish 
contingent would desert the Government. 
On the other hand, all the Nationalists 
would support a vote against the House 
of‘Lords, but the Lords might take occa- 
sion to precipitate another general elec- 
tion, in which the Liberals would fare 
worse than before. But it is hardly pos- 
sible to: postpone the settlement of the 
revenue until such a difficult constitu- 
tional question as the reorganization of 
the Upper House is worked out satisfac- 
torily to the various elements composing 
the Liberal majority--——One of the 
measures of the Government from which 
great good is hoped went-into effect on 
February 1, when 80 labor exchanges 
were opened in different parts of the 
United Kingdom. One hundred and fifty 


more are to be started within the next 
six months. The need for such facili ies 
was demonstrated on the first day, w'ien 
the rush for registration at the Lon: on 
bureaus was so great that the doors | ad 
to be closed before noon. This is a pure- 
ly voluntary system intended to direct 
labor to those occupations and to loc: li- 
ties where the opportunities for employ- 
ment are greatest, and to aid employers 
in finding the men they need.- 
as 


The announcement that 
King George had consented 
to call a national assembly 
for the revision of the Greek Constiiu- 
tion has again renewed the agitation o1 
the Cretans for annexation to Greece, 
and they at once exprest a determination 
to send delegates to the constitutional 
convention. Of course, their admission 
would be an open affront to Turkey, but 
it would be difficult to get the Greeks to 
exclude them if they present themselves 
for admission. The situation has been 


The Cretan 
Question 
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relieved temporarily by the decision of 
the King to postpone the convocation of 
the national assembly to next December. 
The four protecting Powers—France, 
Russia, Great Britain and Italy—have 
notified the executive committee of 
Crete that they will not be allowed to 
send delegates to Athens. In case they 
show a disposition to persist in the inten- 
tion, the Powers will probably reoccupy 
the island, which they evacuated last 
July. The Turkish Government, humili- 
ated by the loss of all authority and 
claim over Bulgaria and Bosnia-Herze- 
govina, would not endure any further 
dismemberment of the empire, and the 
Young Turks are not at all indisposed 
to undertake a war with Greece. 


as 


The workings of 
the new system of 
_ legislative councils 
devised by Lord Morley and the Viceroy 
and approved by Parliament will be 
watched with interest in view of the dis- 
turbed condition of the country. The 
Imperial Legislative Council as enlarged 
and reconstituted may contain thirty-six 
officials, including the Viceroy, while the 
non-official element will number thirty- 
two. In the elections the Mohammed- 
ans proved to be more skilful politicians 
than the Hindus and secured a larger 
representation than was expected. The 
rules permit of interpellation on all sub- 
jects except foreign affairs and cases un- 
der adjudication in the courts. All ques- 
tions must, however, be designed bona 
fide for information and must not “con- 
tain arguments, inferences, ironical ex- 
pressions or defamatory statements,” and 
the president may disallow any question 
without giving a reason for it. Speeches 
are to be limited and obstructive tactics 
will not be tolerated. _The Viceroy, Lord 
Minto, in opening the Imperial Council 
in Calcutta, made it very plain that the 
British Government did not intend to re- 
linquish or endanger its supreme author- 
ity, as the following extracts from his 
speech will show : 


The Indian Councils 


{ commit no breach of confidence in saying 
that the Government of India distinctly main- 
tained that representative govérnment in the 
Western sense was totally inapplicable to the 
ludian Empire and uncongenial to the tradi- 
tions of an Eastern population. The safety 
and welfare of the country depend on the su- 
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premacy of the British administration, and that 
supremacy cannot be delegated to any kind of 
representative assembly. We have aimed at 
reform and the enlargement of our Counsels, 
not at the creation of Parliaments. One criti- 
cism I refuse to accept—namely, the sugges- 
tion that the Councils Act of 1909 is the result 
of a concession to seditious agitation. It is 
purely a recognition of the political condition 
of India which no responsible administrator 
could disregard. 

“It is, unfortunately, too true that the prog- 
ress of the work upon which we have been en- 
gaged, and in the completion of which we 
hoped to confer a welcome boon upon the peo- 
ple of India, has been marred by a succession 
of abominable crimes which forced my Gov- 
ernment into one repressive measure after an- 
other; and yesterday, on the eve of the assem- 
bly of this Council, a faithful and gallant pub- 
lic servant was brutally murdered within the 
precincts of the High Court and in the broad 
light of day. A sptrit hitherto unknown in 
India has come into existence—a spirit opposed 
to all teachings of Indian religion and tradi- 
tions, a spirit of anarchy and _ lawlessness, 
which seeks to subvert not only British rule, 
but the governments of Indian chiefs to whom 
I am so deeply indebted for loyal assistance. 
We are called upon to deal with subterranean 
machinations, methods of assassination and 
robbery, which are dangerous to public safety 
and discreditable to the fair fame of India. 
We are aware of associations which are doing 
their best to inveigle into their meshes the 
youth of the country poisoned by the dissem- 
ination of revolutionary literature, and which, 
out ot a chivalrous unwillingness to interfere 
in any form with freedom of speech, the Brit- 
ish Administrations have tolerated for too 
long. The present dangers we are prepared to 
meet, and the moral training of the rising gen- 
eration our duty will no longer allow us to 
neglect . 

“We can no longer tolerate the preachings 
of the revolutionary press. We are determined 
to bridle literary license, and I am glad to be- 
lieve that the support of the enlarged Council 
will go far to assure the Indian public of the 
soundness of any measures which we may 
deem right to introduce.” 


It is apparent that the agitation against 
British rule is growing, and that a seri- 
ous outbreak is to be feared. The chief ~ 
danger is that the movement may spread 
to the army and cause another mutiny. 
Some symptoms of disaffection have al- 
ready appeared in a native regiment of 
Jats stationed at Calcutta. Ten soldiers 
have been arrested for seditious propa- 
ganda. The regiment will be sent to 
some remote station. The Government 
of India has within the last two years 
been given exceptional powers for the 
suppression of criminal attacks on off- 
cials and the holding of seditious meet- 
ings and other manifestations of disloy- 
alty. 





The Remedy for the High Prices 


BY J. PEASE NORTON 


{[Mr. Norton is Professor of Political Economy at Yale University and is also Actuary 


for a large firm of New York bankers. 


and has written widely on economic and financial topics. 


He is a member of many learned societies 
His suggestions for currency re- 


form are along the most advanced lines.—Eptror. ]. 


the country, directed against the 

prevailing high prices, forcibly 
illustrates some of the social conse- 
quences of the depreciation of gold. As 
a standard of value, gold has proved de- 
cidedly unstable. Under new methods of 
mining, the mining cost of gold, which 
for practical purposes of comparison 
may be measured in gold per ton of ore, 
has decreased to a very considerable ex- 
tent. 

Gold ore yielding twenty dollars gold 
bullion per ton is relatively rare in na- 
ture. On the other hand, gold ore run- 
ning four and five dollars per ton is dis- 
tributed very widely and the deposits are 
of large area. When, therefore, mining 


P | ‘HE popular outcry, now sweeping 


engineers and chemists succeeded in de- 
vising methods of extracting gold from 


ore as low in grade as five dollars per 
ton at a profit, the potential supply of 
gold enormously increased. As a result 
of these scientific discoveries, the annual 
production of gold began to mount at an 
increasing rate in the nineties. Exactiy 
as the successive issues of greenbacks by 
our Government during the Civil War 
forced prices to higher and higher levels 
until finally commodities sold at two and 
threefold previous prices, so gold, ever 
increasing in production, has produced a 
similar effect. 

Bradstreet’s index of average prices 

- indicates an advance of 60 per cent. in 

prices since July 1, 1896. In other 
words, a dollar’s worth of goods today 
could have been purchased for sixty- 
two cents in 1896. During the past thir- 
teen years, prices have maintained an 
average advance of 4% per cent. per 
annum. 

The individual, therefore, who depos- 
ited’ one dollar in the savings bank in 
1896, to be compounded at 4 per cent. 
for the thirteen years, at the present time 
would have an amount, principal and ac- 
cumulated interest, barely sufficient to 
purchase the goods which he could have 


age 


purchased with his original dollar in 
1896. Measured in purchasing power, 
the savings bank depositors of the United 
States in reality have received no interest 
on their funds for thirteen years, sirice 
the interest credited just about balances 
the depreciation of their funds in pur- 
chasing power. 

The gold inflation is world-wide and 
prices everywhere have moved upward 
in response. In the United States the 
rise in prices has been intensified by 
three causes, which probably are in order 
of importance the banknote laws, the 
storage and cold-storage development 
and the tariff. If the advances in prices 
for the United States and England are 
contrasted, the increases are 60 and 40 
per cent. respectively. It is reasonable 
to infer that two-thirds of the advance 
in this country probably are due to the 
gold and banknote inflation, and one- 
third to other causes such as the trusts 
and ‘the tariff. 

At the present time popular clanior 
seeks to fix the responsibility upon the 
trusts, just as in Washington’s day a 
similar agitation resulted in laws against 
“forestallers and monopolists,”” whereas 
the true cause lay in the depreciating 
continental currency. ‘Not worth a 
continental” in the future may be sub- 
stituted by the phrase “Not worth a gold 
dollar”; for, how serious the situation 
may become nobody knows. 

Great evils are caused by the swift 
changes in average prices. No writer 
has discussed the exceedingly important 
phases of this subject more trenchantly 
than Mr. Byron Holt. Mr. Holt stated 
in his vice-presidential address at the 
meetings of the American Association 
for the Advancement of Science that in 
the past year prices have increased 10 
per cent. Every individual knows 
whether his income has increased 10 per 
cent. If his income has not increased 
in proportion, that person is to be num 
bered among those who in Cicero's 
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words are “eager for new things.” His- 
tory teaches that social disturbances are 
fed on rising prices because the seeds of 
discontent more easily are sown. Social 
disturbance and prosperity are night and 
day in history. Prosperity is based on 
order. To maintain prosperity, there- 
fore, a stable standard of value is im- 
perative. 

The United States is at a critical 
period in monetary history. It is for- 
tunate that the Monetary Commission is 
in existence and in a position to pay at- 
tention to the grievances of the people. 
Just as in a critical period in the mone- 
tary history of England Locke and New- 
ton were given the task of framing a 
financial system based on correct _“‘math- 
ematical principles,” so preparations 
should be made to substitute for the 
present, illogical monetary and currency 
systems, one based on the “mathematical 
principles” of monetary science. 

It was Jevons who, in a previous gen- 
eration, pointed out the two forward 
steps in money and exchange: first, a 
stable standard of value based on all 
commodities rather than on one or two 
metals, and, second, the use of credit 
money for purposes of exchange. 

Whether or not the time has come for 
these signal achievements in social prog- 
ress, time must decide. That the science 
ot applied economics can produce the 
necessary machinery, not only practical 
and inexpensive in operation, but also 
sound in mathematical principles, un- 
doubtedly is true. Further, the changes 
necessary gradually may be brought 
about so that no confusion or disturb- 
ance to business would result. 

Before outlining the simple steps 
necessary to accomplish the transition to 
a money and a currency based on a mul- 
tiple standard which is the scientific solu- 
tion, it is interesting to contemplate the 
advantages in store. As the result of a 
comparatively simple organization and 
brief straightforward legislation, the 
average prices of goods, thereafter, 
would remain constant and _ interest 
would fluctuate within a narrow range, 
say 3% per cent. to 4% per cent. So 
stable would be the standard and so elas- 
tic the exchange machinery that business 
men would be able to calculate in ad- 
vance over a period twofold to fivefold 
longer than now they possibly can. By 


eliminating a large fraction of unneces- 
sary risk which arises from an unstable 
standard and an inelastic currency, much 
unhealthy speculation would end for all 
time, and as a result more and more 
could the energy of our people be turned 
into productive rather than into the 
gambling channels of business. 

Prevention of injustice is better than 
the remedy of the court where remedy 
is possible. Many wrongs, however, 
permit of no remedy. What court of 
justice can return to the savings bank 
depositors of this country more than one 
thousand millions of dollars lost to them 
by gold depreciation in the past thirteen 
years? 

It is surprising how simple are the 
steps to establish the optional multiple 
standard which has the favor of our 
foremost experts. Such an optional 
standard would not affect present long 
term contracts represented by leases, 
corporation and Government bonds. 
Moreover, the establishment of the op- 
tional standard would not prevent the 
continued use of gold as the standard in 
long term contracts, if desired. 

To outline briefly the steps necessary, 
requires us to show just what the mone- 
tary experts would recommend that Con- 
gress should do. 

-As a first step, the monetary commis- 
sion should set experts to work to de- 
vise a unit for the multiple standard 
which for purposes of brevity may be 
called a “Dill.” The definition of the 
“Dill” should be so worded that on a 
given future date (say January I, 1912), 
the “Dill” would equal the purchasing 
power of one gold dollar. The science 
of index numbers is developed sufficiently 
to enable the experts to frame such a 
definition. The “Dill” then, on January 
I, 1912 (or any other date specified for 
the change), would equal in value the 
weighted average of the gold prices of 
specified quantities of staple commodities, 
as designated in the Federal law. 

In future transactions, the ultimate de- 
liveries under the “Dill” standard would 
be the specified quantities of the staple 
commodities in accordance with the 
definition. 

As a second step Congress in the same 
law would appoint a board on the “Dill” 
standard with power to arrange for 
changes in the ultimate deliveries under 
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the “Dill” standard, to take effect five 
years after the announcement, and such 
changes would be restricted in amount, 
say, to one-fourth of one per cent. per 
annum in the average. 

As a third step, Congress should re- 
quire that on and after January I, 1912 
(or the date of change of the standard), 
all prices and contracts covering periods 
less than one hundred days should be 
stated in “Dills,” cents, etc., and that all 
wages should be paid in “Dills.” Since 
the “Dill” equals the “Dollar” on the date 
of change, by definition, all prices current 
in gold dollars are current in “Dills.” 
Thereafter, the metal gold quoted in 
“Dills” would fluctuate in price in the 
gold market, just as silver now does, 
gradually falling in value-with the result 
that interest rates in the gold standard 
for agreements longer than one hundred 
days would rule higher than under the 
“Dill” standard. 

The steps mentioned above ons pro- 
vide for the definition of the “Dill” 


standard, the gradual perfection of the 
standard in the future and the transition 
to the multiple standard in current trans- 


actions. These steps, then, establish the 
standard. The following steps would be 
necessary to provide at the same time the 
machinery of exchange. 

The board on the “Dill” standard 
should be given supervision over the 
clearing houses, the stock and produce 
exchanges and all classes of storehouses. 

A central bank should be established 
along the lines suggested by Mr. Julian 
D. Fairchild, which should be owned by 
the 18,915 banking institutions and the 
licensed storehouses mentioned below. 
As Mr. Julian D. Fairchild states, “No 
institution should be allowed to control 
stock in excess of 10 per cent. of its own 
capital nor in excess of 2 per cent. of the 
capital stock of the central bank.” To 
this central bank should be given power 
to issue credit notes under the super- 
vision of the board on the “Dill” stand- 
ard in accordance with basic regulations. 

The central bank should issue on de- 
mand to banks of all classes and to 
licensed storehouses “Dill” credit notes 
to the extent of 10 per cent. of the value 
of gold, silver or commodities on hand, 
the same to be repaid as stocks of gold, 
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silver or commodities diminish and r: s- 
sued as the stocks increase. To beco ie 
a licensed bank or storehouse would ‘e- 
quire compliance with the regulations >{ 
the board on the “Dill” standard, such as 
uniform, statistical reports, covering 
rates charged, stocks, etc., sanitary cou- 
ditions, clearings and ultimate deliveris. 
In this way the currency of the country 
is based on the annual national producis. 
It would build up a system of licensed 
storehouses which would be subject to 
inspection, thereby preventing discrimin- 
ation in charges, which is the present 
strength of the trusts in articles of food 
and a form of paying railroad rebates. 
Finally, the currency would vary in vol- 
ume with the needs of commerce, both 
in accordance with the change of sea- 
sons and the geographical requirements. 
The currency is always where the stock 
is before the movement takes place. [if 
one hundred millions value of cotton goes 
into licensed storehouses in the South in 
October, ten millions of currency auto- 
matically comes into existence at that 
point with which to move the crop. 
Moreover, the volume of currency grows 
with the national product. 

In regard to the present Federal is- 
sues, several courses are possible. The 
Government might reissue the green- 
backs as irredeemable “Dill” credit notes, 
or preferably retire them by an issue of 
bonds. The present bond-secured bank- 
notes should be returned by issuing in- 
vestment bonds at reasonable interest 
with which to redeem the 2 per cent. 
bonds at par 

Such in brief outline is the financial 
system which monetary science now 
offers the statesman, the details of which 
could be adjusted easily and equitably by 
monetary experts. As a net result the 
use of gold and silver as money would be 
ended, average prices would remain uni- 
form, the volume of currency automat- 
ically would vary when and where the 
needs are pressing to move the crops an«| 
the products of commerce. In short. 
with such a scientific system which has 
been suggested repeatedly by the great 
thinkers of this as well as of previous 
generations, the vexatious problems 0! 
the past fifty years, to a large extent 
would be solved forever- 

New Haven, Conn. 
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The War Between _—, and Commons 


BY JUSTIN McCARTHY 


was made memorable by the open- 

ing of the state ceremonials 
which inaugurate and proclaim the dis- 
missal of the lately existing Parliament 
at Westminster and the election of a 
new House of Commons. The King 
then held a council at Buckingham Pal- 
ace and signed the proclamation dissolv- 
ing the still existing Parliament, and the 
writs were immediately issued. Of 
course, these are the ceremonials which 
belong to the close of every Parliament 
and the election of its successor, but we 
have not had ‘for many years a dissolu- 
tion so fraught with important and con- 
flicting interest as that which this first 
month of the year 1910 seems destined 
to see thruout the British Islands, I can 


T's first day of this present week 


never recall within my own recollection 
any dissolution during which each con- 
flicting political party seems so abso- 
lutely confident of success as is the state 


at present. I must frankly admit that I 
am myself to be numbered among those 
who feel thus quite sure—I do not like 
to say cock-sure—of seeing my political 
principles crowned with victory. 

Perhaps I may explain to my readers 
in the United States that this adhesion 
on my part to the claims of the states- 
men led by Mr. Asquith has come from 
the fact that they have at last proclaimed 
their absolute devotion to the principle 
of Home Rule for Ireland. The fact 
that utterly astonishes me at the present 
crisis is that there are many Conserva- 
tives whom I know personally to be men 
of high and keen intelligence, and who 
yet firmly believe that the House of 
Lords will-prove, after all, to be popular 
with the majority of the country, and 
will be retained as a boon and a blessing 
by the great majority of the voters when 
the time comes for filling the ballot 
boxes. I read most of the Loridon 
papers on both sides of the question, and 
I find the supporters of the Liberal 
statesmen and the supporters of the 
Tories equally vehement and equally un- 
compromising in their pre-announce- 
ments of certain victory. For myself I 


aim quite prepared to issue my unquali- 
fied prediction and to tell my readers 
that I feel quite sure the Liberal candi- 
dates will win all along the line, and 
that the one great and lasting result of 
the dissolution will be the entire extinc- 
tion of any right of absolute succession 
belonging to the members of the House 
of Lords. I do not believe that we are 
likely to have no second chamber. I 
have always believed that a second 
chamber, a consulting and revising sen- 
ate, is a necessary part of every free 
political constitution, but that a political 
legislative chamber should be composed 


‘exclusively of men who enter that cham- 


ber by mere right of hereditary succes- 
sion is an institution which would seem 
to have its proper place in some of the 
realms described in “Gulliver’s Travels.” 
There are some new questions this 
time, however, or at least there are some 
questions, coming up now under a po- 
litical organization which has only lately 
been brought into efficiency and of 
which we may now and for the first time 
have serious chance of knowing what its 
influence may be reckoned upon to have 
during coming years at each separate or 
general election. I refer now to such 
subjects as are described as socialistic, 
and to those which concern the working 
classes generally and which may possibly 
throw the employing classes into wild 
alarms as to the perils to be brought by 
poverty on property. The operative 
classes have, of course, been long becom- 
ing a considerable influence over the’ 
elections to the representative assembly, 
especially on the Liberal side, but their 
influence has not thus far created any 
serious alarm among reasonable human 
beings, and only the most narrow-minded 
of the old-fashioned Conservative order 
now profess to regard a workingman 
candidate as necessarily a social revolu- 
tionist. But so far as the Socialists are 
concerned, the classes possessing prop- 
erty, whether as heirloom or as com- 
mercial acquisition, are as yet quite free 
to persuade themselves that the social- 
istic creed fully authorizes its believers 
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to embrace, avow and act upon the doc- 
trine that the Socialist may claim the 
right, if he only can secure the power, 
to annex the possessions of anybody else. 
Many of the Conservative journals seem 
in fact to characterize a Socialist, day 
after day, as a class of beings who are 
merely new embodiments of the pirate 
or the highway robber. But the alarm- 
ists add to this the incalculable danger 
to the law-abiding community that the 
Socialists seem always eager to create 
themselves a robber force in combina- 
tion, while the pirates and the highway 
robbers never certainly showed any 
feverish anxiety for such a union of 
strength on field or sea. 

The elections began with the close of 
the past week, and the new Parliament 
is to be opened on 


date of his present and very momentcus 
appointment: “The new Governor-Gen- 
eral was born in Downing Street, in 
1854, when his father was Chancellor of 
the Exchequer. Educated at Eton and 
Oxford, where he took a first class in 
history, he entered the House of Con- 
mons as member for West Leeds in 
1880, and has represented that constiiu- 
ency ever since. Starting as private 
secretary to his father, then Premicr, 
Mr. Gladstone was Lord of the Treasury 
from 1881 to 1885, Financial Secretary 
to the War Office in 1886, Under Secre- 
tary to the Home Office 1892-94, First 
Commissioner of Works 1894-95, and he 
has been Home Secretary since 1905.” 
Now, it is quite certain that in all these 
offices Herbert Gladstone has displayed 
great efficiency and 





February 15. One 
figure bearing a most 
honored name and 
always looked upon 
as destined to make 
a memorable career, 
will not appear 
among the members 
of the House of 
Commons in the new 
Parliament. That is 
the figure of Mr. 
Herbert Gladstone, 
son of England’s 
great Prime Minister, 
orator and statesman, 
whose name ranks 
among the most illus- 
trious of her past 
generations. Herbert 
Gladstone has now 
received an appoint- 
“ment of great impor- 
tance in the colonial 
service of King Ed- 
ward. He has quite 
lately been created 





rendered a_ valuable 
service to the public 
and indeed to the em- 
pire. But at the same 
time I feel impelled 
to say that to many 
others, as well as to 
me, it always seemed 
as if he had. not yet 
displayed: all the bril- 
liant qualities of 
statesmanship of 
which we had fully 
expected the develop- 
ment. Mr. Gladstone 
always appeared to 
me to have a positive 
genius for the work 
of parliamentary gov- 
ernment. 

I had many oppor- 
tunities during my 
course of twenty 
years in the House of 
Commons of consult- 
ing with him on all 
manner of important 








Governor-General of 
United South Africa. 
This colony is con- 
structed of the Transvaal Republic and 
the Orange Free State, which, after 
years of active rebellion, was at last com- 
pelled to submission .by the forces of 
England. 

The Daily News thus sums up Her- 
bert Gladstone’s political career to the 


HERBERT GLADSTONE. 


political ques tions, 
and I soon came to 
regard him as a man 
endowed with a leading mind in the 
work of statesmanship. He was-a con- 
vinced advocate of the principle of Home 
Rule for Ireland long before his illus- 
trious father became a convert to the 
same doctrine, and this naturally gave 
me at a very early period of our inter- 
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course a strong conviction alike as to his 
judgment .and as to his sincerity, He 
did not indeed prove 
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only interests of a public nature that 


could absorb the attention of Great Brit- 


ain and Ireland. But 





or try to prove him- 
self a rival in elo- 
quence to his father, 
who, since the death 
of John Bright, had 
no rival in eloquence 
thruout English pub- 
lic life, but Herbert 
Gladstone could al- 
ways make a thoroly 
attractive, lucid, ar- 
gumentative and even 
eloquent speech, and 
_ Lalways became pos- 
sessed with the belief 
or the fantasy that 
he was habitually re- 
pressing rather than 
encouraging his own 
capacity for the art 
of rhetoric. All this 
I now set forth as a 
prelude to the ex- 
pression of my belief 
that this appointment 
of Herbert Gladstone 





when the first rush of 
the electoral contests 
has got safely over, 
and when we begin 
to see what the final 
results are likely to 
be; when the Con- 
servative party come . 
to doubt the proba- 
bility of their com- 
plete restoration to 
political power, and 
when the faint-heart- 
ed Liberals are grow- 
ing to recognize the 
fact that the great 
bulk of the popula- 
tion are not Social- 
ists, and that every 
Socialist is not a pro- 
fessional robber, then 
it is at least probable 
that public interest 
will find that the 
appointment of 
Herbert Gladstone 








as Governor-General 
of this new colony 
in Africa, under the 
rule of King Edward, must have come 
in order to give him the opportunity 
of developing fully his genius for 
statesmanship in an entirely new career 
for him and a career of almost limit- 
less possibility. The new African colo- 
nies have to be constructed and con- 
solidated out of entirely new material, 
and will then bé a source of strength 
and of peace to the empire, and I feel 
filled with hope that Herbert Gladstone 
is a man well qualified by heart as well 
as by intellect to accomplish such a 
triumph. 

In the rush, however, of the new elec- 
tions, the public in general have not paid 
as much attention to this latest appoint- 
ment of Herbert Gladstone as would 
have been given if it had taken place 
during the course of an ordinary session. 
Indeed, it has been very little talked 
abont since its announcement, and we 
have gone on discussing the chances of 
candidates for counties and boroughs as 
if these contained for the present the 


JOHN STUART MILL. of 


to the governorship 
the South Af- 

rican colonies is 
something like an event in English 
history. 

The Daily Chronicle has recently an- 
nounced in its literary column that the 
Messrs. Longmans, the influential Lon- 
don publishers, are about to bring out 
two volumes of the letters of John 
Stuart Mill, the great political economist 
and philosophical author. To many 
readers of the present day the letters of 
John Stuart Mill would seem to belong 
to a period which has already passed out 
of public memory. His name, however, 
will live as long as the fame and the 
fruits of great intellect survive among 
civilized men. Mill passed out of this 
life in 1873, but the reading world will 
everywhere be quickened into ~sincere 
and keen interest by the announcement 
that a collection of his letters is only 
now in preparation. To me it has an 
especial interest. I had always, from 
my very early years, been an enthu- 
siastic admirer of Mill, and during his 
later years I came to have the great 
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honor and great pleasure of knowing 
him personally, afid of receiving kind- 
ness and much literary encouragement 
from him. I stood by his grave more 
than once at Avignon, the same grave 
which had been already occupied by the 
wife whom he so loved and who so loved 
him. I know very well his step-daughter, 
Miss Helen Taylor, who became for 
some years a conspicuous and influential 
figure, among the earliest advocates of 
what were then as now described as 
woman’s rights, in the advocacy of which 
John Stuart Mill, I need hardly say, 
took a commanding place. I may per- 
haps add that, long after Mill’s death, I 
was the means of making Charles Stew- 
art Parnell, then leader of the Irish 
National party, and Helen Taylor per- 
sonally acquainted with each other. I 
had a very thoro admiration, I might 
indeed almost say affection, for Stuart 
Mill, and I feel ever grateful to him for 
the encouragement which he quite spon- 
taneously gave to some of my earliest 
writings in the Westminster Review, a 
periodical of which he had at one time 
been the editor. Mill had endeared him- 
self to me before this time by the earnest 


manner in which he had condemned ihe 
misgovernment of Ireland. He had 
condemned especially the manner in 
which the whole land question had been 
so dealt with as to compel the Irish 
tenant-farmer to believe “that he could 
neither benefit by his industry nor suf- 
fer by his improvidence.” Mill was 
prevailed upon to stand as candidate 
for the constituency of Westminster 
because he was, assured that he could 
render most valuable service for many 
a great Liberal cause, and he accept- 
ed the invitation and became repre- 
sentative of that very important con- 
stituency, and here, as need hardly be 
said, he became the advocate of ad- 
vanced ‘Liberal doctrines and of the vote 
for women. His autobiography, as 
some of my’ American friends will re- 
member, was not published until after 
his death, when it was read“ with the 
deepest interest on both sides of the 
Atlantic, and indeed wherever English 
literature and culture could find a way. 
I sincerely hope and trust that the com- 
ing volumes of his letters may receive, 
as I am sure they will deserve, a wel- 
come almost universal. 


Lonpon, ENGLAND. 


Why the Boston Experiment Failed 


BY MORRISON I. SWIFT 


{The Boston election has puzzled most people outside the city and doubtless not a few 


inside. 


The deliberate rejection of a reform candidate under a reform charter seemed to 


discredit democracy. Our readers will be interested, therefore, in this interpretation of the 
result by a writer whose faith in democracy is sincere and thorogoing.—Ep1ror.] 


noted in the comments of the 

press on Boston’s recent election 
of Mayor is the assumption that the new 
charter gave the people a fair oppor- 
tunity to express their will This is a 
very natural but also a very great mis- 
take. The papers say that the Boston 
people got what they wanted, whereas 
the new charter was so framed that they 
could not get what they wanted and 
therefore elected Mr. Fitzgerald. And 
this came about because the charter 
framers neither trusted nor heeded the 
great crowd of “common” voters. 


()": very important error to be 


Since this Boston experiment is of 
national importance, and since public les- 
sons and warnings are being: deduced 
from it that are quite unwarranted by 
the facts, it deserves a more careful 
analysis than that which reaches the con- 
clusion that the voters of cities have 
once more shown their preference to be 
boss-ridden. 

The new charter was the work of 
good government people, the merchants 
and “best citizens,” pared down to a cer- 
tain extent by the politicians, who had 
their inning thru the Legislature which 
put the final touches on the document 
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and passed it. When enacted into law it 
stood as essentially the product and 
achievement of the business and profes- 
sional elements whose standard bearer 
in the subsequent campaign Mr. Storrow 
became. 

Now, these charter-makers had placed 
a big handicap beforehand on their can- 
didate, whoever he might be, in the 
nature of their instrument. That instru- 
ment did not trust the people; in getting 
it thru its composers were very frank to 
admit that they did not trust the people ; 
and the people knew the fact and resent- 
ed it when the vote came. Primarily the 
defeat of Mr. Storrow was administered 
to punish his backers, the business and 
good government classes, for imposing 
an undemocratic charter on the citizens. 

The mention of two points to substan- 
tiate this will suffice: The practically fic- 
titious nature of the recall allowed, and 
the number of signatures required to 
gain a nomination. This recall cannot 
be operated at any time that the people 
find need for it, but only in the middle 


of the Mayor’s four years’ term, at the 
end of the second year, which’ gives a 
vicious Mayor the last two years to be- 


have as he pleases But as if to make a 
complete comedy of the matter, the recall 
is effective only if half of the registered 
voters demand it—an achievement so ob- 
viously unlikely even against the worst 
Mayor that he is practically safe in snap- 
ping his fingers at the public. When the 
people were presented with this emascu- 
lated means of protection, they naturally 
felt that the good government business 
men had given them a gold brick and 
they were not grateful ; later, at the polls, 
they registered their displeasure in votes 

But had this cause of opposition to 
Mr. Storrow been entirely absent, the 
charter clause requiring five thousand 
names upon a candidate’s papers would 
have defeated him. The lesser political 
groups, like the Socialists, cannot secure 
that number of names, hence they were 
obliterated, perhaps intentionally. If 
their suppression was intended the act 
was a boomerang, for the political ex- 
tinction of the small groups was not 
likely to lead the members of those 
groups to vote for the candidate of the 
citizens’ bodies that had extinguished 
them. But most of them undoubtedly 
voted for Mr. Fitzgerald for other rea- 
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sons also, chief of which was Mr. Stor- 
row’s wealth and their opposition to 
placing a rich man at the head of the 
city. Could they have had their own 
candidate and given a positive vote for 
their principles it would have withdrawn 
from Fitzgerald many more than enough 
votes to have elected Storrow; as it was, 
they were obliged to vote negatively for 
their principles to the extent that they 
could, which was no further than pre- 
venting the election of a rich man. Had 
the charter, in a democratic spirit, re- 
quired but one thousand, instead of five 
thousand names to place a candidate in 
nomination, the Socialists would also 
have gained a large vote which Fitz- 
gerald secured from among the merely 
detached and dissatisfied. 

Prejudice against the reformers was 
intensified by the object lesson the peo- 
ple had just had from Mr. Hibbard’s 
official career. Hibbard went into office 
as the clean government people’s repre- 
sentative, and his weak and disappoint- 
ing administration had thrown much dis- 
credit on the wisdom of those elements. 
He set organized labor against him by 
treating its official representatives to un- 
called for affronts. During the two win- 
ters following the panic Boston had 
many unemployed; their appeal to Hib- 
bard to investigate the problem with a 
view to easing their condition was met 
with unqualified refusal and _ hostility. 
At the same time he turned off many of 
the city’s wage-earning employees, thus 
increasing the distress. His purpose was 
to make a record as a money-saver, even 
at the expense of the health and lives 
of the poorer citizens. Meanwhile his 
office expenses were exceeding those of 
anv other Mayor Boston had ever had, 
eclipsing those of Fitzgerald. whose 
financial extravagances were Hibbard’s 
chief asset. In 1908 these expenses were 
$50.601.83, which included the entertain- 
ment of guests, the automobile, and trav- 
eling expenses. Mayor Curtis’s office 
expenses, including all these things. in 
no year exceeded $30.000. For carriage 
hire and traveling expenses alone Mayor 
Hibbard cost the city in that year 
$3.581.75. almost $10 a dav for every 
day in the year. He expended $3.125.55 
for “sundry parties”; .for “stationery, 
books, papers and small items,” $4,- 
527.53; and for “automobile rental, sup- 
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plies, etc.,” $5,167.57, which was in addi- 
tion to his carriage hire-and traveling 
expenses. These figures are contained 
in the statement sent to the Council from 
- the Mayot’s office at the end of January, 
1909. When called upon by the Com- 
mon Council to itemize the foregoing 
sums Mr. Hibbard refused. 

This was the work of a reform Mayor, 
who during two years in pleasant clover 
paid for by the taxpayer could not per- 
mit himself even to recognize that Bos- 
ton contained at the time a large popu- 
lation of unemployed in profound need. 
By this policy Hibbard was manu factur- 
ing thousands of votes for the next Fitz- 
gerald. I often heard it said by working- 
men during that period, “Fitzgerald 
would not have treated us this way.” 
The feeling took the form of enmity 
against all reform mayors, as interested 
solely in saving for the rich, and it fell 
to Mr. Storrow’s lot to overcome this 
enmity in a brief campaign if he could. 
It turned out that Hibbard had served 
Fitzgerald’s interests too well. And in 
justice to these voters it is to be said that 
Mr. Fitzgerald, with his much more 
comprehensive mind than Mr. Hibbard’s, 
would certainly have found means to 
meet the situation constructively and to 
relieve that part of the population least 
able to protect itself when general busi- 
ness stagnates. 

The common people of Boston desired 
an opportunity to vote on the new 
charter, clause by clause. When. the 
legislative committee was having its 
State House hearings on the subject, an 
evening was given to the delegates of 
organized labor, who exprest themselves 
strongly in favor of such a detailed 
referendum. But the plan was opposed 
by practically all the most active propo- 
nents of the charter. Some of these 
labor men were also familiar with the 
newer advances in government by the 
people themselves.in the Western States, 
and urged their incorporation into the 
Boston document ; whereas at no time in 
the proceedings, beginning with the pro- 
longed study given to the subject by the 
commission that drafted the charter, was 
there evidence that the great importance 
of these Western measures had made 
any impression upon the minds of the 
charter. advocates, or that most of them 


had even learned of their existence. In 
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these particulars a less up-to-date docu- 
ment could hardly have been for nv- 
lated a hundred years ago. No heed was 
paid to the urgent presentations of the 
labor delegates on these points by the 
legislative committee. Is it surprising if 
the labor element, listened to by mere 
courtesy and ignored in action, and who 
realized that the charter was already be- 
hind the times before its adoption, lacked 
sufficient confidence in the enlighten- 
ment and sincerity of the charter reform- 
ers to elect their candidate. 

Mr. Storrow’s tremendous outlay of 
money on the campaign—it was $103,250 
—of course supplied his enemies with an 
inimitable handle for attack. 

Taking the Boston election as a whole, 
then, it proves the very opposite of what 
has been so widely deduced from it. The 
common voters appreciate good govern- 
ment better than those reformers who 
assumed the réle of leading them. The 
reformers refused to bend far enough 
to understand or get in touch with these 
voters ; it seemed a simpler thing just to 
tell them what to do and insist upon 
their doing it. It was simpler and it 
failed merely at one point—the voters 
didn’t obey. They had so much more 
intelligence and self-respect than their 
mentors ‘suspected that they saw thru 
what was either ignorance or insincerity 
in their mentors and rebuked them for it. 

Had a real partnership with the people 
been entered into, had their advice as to 
the charter been attended to -with the 
same deference that was accorded to the 
wishes of the Chamber of Commerce and 
business men, Mr. Storrow would have 
swept the city. The people defeated the 
reformers because the reformers had 
failed to convince them that their good 
government would mean anything more 
than class government in favor of the 
business class. 

If this is so, the way to good govern- 
ment, in Boston at least, is perfectly sim- 
ple. Let the business men consult with 
the workingmen, not as better-endowed 
superiors, but as equals; then the work- 
ingmen’s wishes being incorporated in 
the political plans, the workingmen’s 
votes will follow. 

And I believe that every other city in 
the United States is exactly like Boston 
in this respect. 

Concorp, N. H. 














Poems 


BY BARON TAKASAKI, POET LAUREATE OF JAPAN 


A Window. 
Ashibiki no 
Yama wo mo no wo mo 
ve) Iruru koso 
Munashiki mado no a 
Kokoro narikeri. 


How free from prejudice is yonder pane 
Of window-glass! Whatever comes by it, 
Mountain or lowly field, has equal rights 
To find a welcome in its picture-frame. 


Savings. 
Minamoto wa 
Tada yamabuki no 
Hito shizuku 








Kuni. wo urtiosu 
Tomi no ogawa mo. 





See yon fair stream (men call it Stream of Wealth) 


That waters all the country. At its source 
A single golden dewdrop off the gorse | 
That blooms in spring is trickling down the’hill. 
= The Bamboo. | 
Kuretake no 
C Munashigokoro ni 
Narite miyo! 
Ukifushi nomi wa : 
Naki yo narikeri. 

















Be open-minded, like the brave bamboo, 

_ That is not all compact .of knots, but shows 
Between the knots snaces of smoother bark; 
And know the knottiest life still has its joys. 


A Blind School. : 
Kaki-saguru 
Michi no hirakete 
Mushio gusa 
Ima wa Minume no 
Ura-mi dani nashi. 
No blind man now need groan for want of eyes: 
He has his knowledge ~at his fingers’ énds, 
To scrape and,gather, as they rake the weeds 


Along the “sightless” shore of Minume. 














On the Death of Prince Ito, 
Watakushi no 
Nageki wa tae mo 
Shinobu» beshi ; 
Mikuni no’fame wo 
Ika ni ka wa sen. 





; My private gatief, a 
I might make’ shift.to bear it.: But:the thought 
Of what my land has lost can scarce be borne. 











Recent Explorations in Egypt 


BY DR. GEORGE A. REISNER 


[Dr. Reisner is one of the leading American Egyptologists, and has spent over ten years 
of active work in the field. He is now assistant professor of Semitic languages at Harvard 
University and associated with the Boston Museum of Fine Arts.—Ep1Tor.] 


N 1907 and 1908 the Egyptian expe- 
dition of Harvard University and 
the Boston Museum of Fine Arts 

made the first great addition to the 
known masterpieces of Egyptian art of 
the fourth dynasty since the days of 
Mariette. The ruling family of the 
Fourth Dynasty (2900 to 2700 B. C.) 
caused the Pyramids of Giza to be built, 
and che Sphinx to be carved out of the 
solid rock of the desert plateau. For 
milleniums, these monuments have stood 
for Egypt itself in the mind of the world, 
and while our knowledge now reckons 
with thousands of years before and after 
the pyramids, they still mark the fourth 
dynasty as the most remarkable in the 
history of that country. The researches of 
the last century, conducted by Caviglia, 
Vyse, Lepsius, Mariette, Petrie and Bor- 


chardt, have taught us the manner in 
which the pyramids were built, and their 
place in the history of Egyptian archi- 
tecture. The excavations of the last ten 
years have shown that these great monu- 
ments were the culmination of a period 
of national prosperity and political union, 
the foundation of which was laid far 
back in the prehistoric age by the inven- 
tion of copper weapons and copper im- 
plements. The great period of political, 
industrial, technical and artistic develop- 
ment in Egypt was the first five dynas- 
ties, and the greatest of these was the 
fourth. After the sixth dynasty the 
Egyptian learned practically no new art 
except that of glass-making, and the ele- 
ments of glass-making were already con- 
tained in the glazed paste manufactures 
of the earlier period. The greatness of the 














THE UPPER TEMPLE OF THE THIRD PYRAMID AFTER EXCAVATION. 
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Middle and the New Empire lay rather 
in foreign conquest, and most of the new 
artistic motives of later times came from 
outside, possibly even the realistic ten- 
dency of art in the eighteenth dynasty. 
But it must not be forgotten that in spite 
of all that seemed to be new or foreign, 
the forms and technique of Egyptian art 
were never entirely freed from the 
canons of the Old Empire, and in the 
renaissance of the Saite period it was the 


art of the Old Empire which the Egyp-. 


tians themselves selected as their ideal of 
the best their fathers had produced. 
Thus it is not without cause that the 
monuments of the fourth dynasty have 
stood for Egypt thru so many ages: and 
the great finds of the last two years at 
the Third Pyramid serve to make clearer 
our knowledge of the greatness of the 
Egyptians of that period—the men who 
brought to its climax the architecture 
and the art which were to dominate 
Egypt for a period of nearly three thou- 
sand years. 

Fifty years ago Mariette, excavating 
in the Granite Temple near the Sphinx, 
found the great diorite portrait-statue of 
Chephren, the builder of the Second 
Pyramid, which has stood since then as 
almost the greatest masterpiece of Egyp- 
tian art. The statue had been made to 
stand forever in the funerary chapel as 
a royal image of Chephren, receiving 
from day to day and year to year the 
offerings which were to feed the spirit 
of the king in another world. Fifty 
years this statue has been in the Cairo 
Museum, while the even greater statues 
of his son or nephew, Mykerinos, lay un- 
suspected under the sand. 

The royal sites in Egypt were the ones 
first examined by the great French 
scholars who served the Khedivial Gov- 
ernment during the middle of last cen- 
tury. For years these sites have been 
maintained as government reservations 
where only the officials of the Egyptian 
Department of Antiquities were allowed 
to dig. Popularly, the great royal céme- 
tery of the fourth dynasty (2900-2750 
B. C.) at the pyramids was supposed to 
be exhausted ; but a number of archeol- 
ogists who had dug in sites supposed to 
be exhausted knew the imperfections of 
the old methods of excavation, and be- 
lieved that a great deal of scientific and 


artistic material might still be found at 
the pyramids. No one, however, ven- 
tured to apply for a concession in a Gov- 
ernment reservation. In the meantime, 
the natives of Kafr-el-Haram, the pyra- 
mid village, were carrying on an almost 
systematic series of illicit excavations in 

















SLATE TRIAD IN THE BOSTON MUSEUM OF 
FINE ARTS. 


-the great cemetery: and every year a 
number of reliefs, offering-stones and 
private statues from the tombs found 
their way to European museums. In 
1902 a gentleman who came to Egypt 
desirous of adding to his private collec- 
tion, found that the only way he could 
get genuine antiquities was to dig for 
them. He was informed, I believe, by 
Kafr-el-Haram natives that many anti- 
quities were still to be found at the pyra- 
mids. Possibly he did not know that the 
place was a museum reservation, At 
any rate he applied for a concession, and 
received it. M. Maspéro, the Director- 
General of the Department of Antiqui- 
ties, was convinced of the futility of at- 
tempting to guard the site, and gave it 
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to the first who applied. The conces- 
sionaire dug in the old fashion, making 
a hole here and there, and looking sim- 
ply for antiquities, and, as so often hap- 
pens in a rich field, he found a dozen or 
more private statues and stelz. 

Thus notice was given that the pyra- 
mid field was no longer a Government 
reservation, and in 1902 three different 
archeologists made application for the 
site: Professor Schiaparelli, Director of 
the Turin Museum; Professor Stein- 
dorff, of Leipzig, and myself, at that time 
Director of the Hearst Egyptian Expe- 
dition. All three applications were 














STATUE OF MYKERINOS IN THE CAIRO 
MUSEUM. 
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granted in principle, and we were asked 
to divide the territory amicably among 
ourselves. Each one had made a private 
examination of the ground, and on Janu- 
ary 27 Professor Schiaparelli, Dr. Bcr- 
chardt, acting for Professor Steindor', 
and I, met on the veranda of the Mena 
House Hotel with a large map of tie 
district to make the division. 

As a result of that division, I received 
the northern third of the great cemetery 


-west of the First Pyramid, where I after- 


ward found the royal cemetery of 
Cheops, a part of the field in front of the 
First Pyramid, and all of the Third 
Pyramid, The Hearst Expedition worked 
for two full seasons on the great ceme- 
tery, when the work was taken up by the 
Egyptian .Expedition of- Harvard Uni- 
versity and the Boston Museum of Fine 
Arts, and carried on for a third year. 

Having thus cleared the greater part 
of our concession there, I transferred the 
work in 1906 to the Third Pyramid. The 
work at the cemetery field had been very 
important scientifically and had enriched 
greatly the collections of Old Empire 
antiquities at the University of California 
and at the Boston Museum of Fine Arts. 
But it is the work at the Third Pyramid 
which has enriched the world’s collection 
of Old Empire masterpieces, and has 
made the Boston collection’ one of the 
two greatest of that period. 

The Upper Temple of the Third Pyra- 
mid, excavated in 1906-7, was found in an 
unfinished condition. The plan of casing 
the walls of the temple with black gran- 
its had been abandoned, and the casing 


- was built of mud-brick, covering the 


granite casing-blocks already in position. 
The walls of the inner rooms of the tem- 
ple, the storerooms around the inner 
sanctuary, had been built of huge rough 
limestone blocks, and two of them had 
been dressed; but the others were left 
unfinished. On the south of this part 
of the temple, an inclined plane built of 
limestone boulders, was found in place, . 
just "as it was left by the masons after 
dragging up it the roofing stones of the 
inner rooms. On all sides were the evi- 
dences of hasty completion. Mykerinos 
had died unexpectedly, and left the work 
to his successor. The fragments of a 
stela found in the great court of the tem- 
ple, dated “in the year of the first cattle 
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THE HEAD OF THE CROWN PRINCE— 
PROBABLY THE ILL-FATED SHEPSES-KAF. 


census of the Kirig of Upper and Lower 
Egypt, Shepses-kaf, the Horus Shepsesy- 
khet,” relates that Shepses-kaf “had 
made it a monument for the King of 
Upper and Lower Egypt Menkaura.” 
It is clear that Shepses-kaf was the suc- 
cessor and probably the son of Myker- 


inos. But he, too, had a short ‘reign— 
far shorter than Mykerinos—ending in 
violence. Thus the temple was finished 
in haste, leaving on all sides the most 
valuable of historical evidences as to the 
manner in which the Egyptian architects 
build their temples. 

In the debris of the temple we found 
the fragments of about a dozen statues 
of diorite, alabaster, basalt, slate, gran- 


ite and copper: and the fragments of the . 


great alabaster statue of Mykerinos, the 
beauty of which exceeds that of the fam- 
ous Chephren statue. The knees and 
some other fragments of the statue were 
in the magazines on the north of the tem- 
ple, and the head and one shoulder lay 
just under the modern surface outside 
the north wall. The head was so near 
the surface that it might have been 
reached at any time by a cane or a para- 
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sol in the hands of a casual traveler. 
In the summer of 1908 a successful 
effort was made to find and excavate the 
Valley Temple of the Pyramid. The 
causeway leading to the valley from the 
entrance to the upper temple was traced 
down to the edge of the rock plateau, 
where it disappeared under the sand. 
After clearing a space about 70 x 30 
meters in area, it was clear that the tem- 
ple was larger than expected, and that 
it would be necessary to take out the 
debris of the part already cleared of sand 
before going further with the sand clear- 
ing. The debris consisted, for the greater 
part, of decayed mud-brick, drift-sand 
and ashes. As it was cut out, the mud- 
brick walls of the temple came into view, 
and revealed a central offering chamber 
with an anteroom containing the bases 
of four columns and the lower parts of 
four statues. In the debris were hun- 
dreds of fragments of statues. On the 
floor lay the body of the northermost 
alabaster statue, its head, the head of an- 
other statue with a royal headdress like 
that of the Sphinx, and the head of the 
Crown Prince. The two heads of the 
king were portraits of Mykerinos, while 
the head of the Crown Prince is appar- 
ently a portrait of his son—the ill-fated 
Shepses-kaf, the last of the dynasty. On 
each side of this were the storeroonis. 
In the storerooms to the north were 
found about three hundred stone vessels, 
many of them, however, in fragments. 
To the south there were found the four 
slate triads and a number of small un- 
finished statuets. 

The unfinished statuets show every 
stage in the making of statues—the 
rough form rudely hammered out of a 
block, five stages in the shaping of the 
features and members by rubbing the un- 
polished statue, with the details indi- 
cated on the rough surface, and finally 
the finished figure. 

Thus the excavations at the Third 
Pyramid have added to the world’s col- 
lection of Egyptian masterpieces the four 
royal portrait heads and four slate triads. 
These triads. are unique in their way, 
showing Mykerinos as King of Upper 
Egypt, the goddess Hathor and one of 
the nomes of Upper Egypt as a divinity. . 
Each one of the four is different from 
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that there were orig- 
inally twenty of 
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the other. Now there were twenty Up- from the lower temple was never entirely 
per Egyptian and twenty-two Lower 
Egyptian nomes. It appears, therefore, 


finished and so differs slightly from the 
other portraits. The great head, with its 
exquisite modeling, 





these slate triads for 
the twenty Upper 
Egyptian nomes and 
twenty-two similar 
triads for the Lower 
Egyptian nomes, 
making a total of 
forty-two triads. 
Originally, like all. 
Egyptian statues, of 
whatever material 
they may be, these 
exquisitely modeled 
figures were painted 
in conventional col- 








reproduces for us 
the face of Myke- 


bulging eyés, sen- 
sual lips and a cyn- 
ical half smile—but 
without doubt a 
king, the builder of 
a pyramid. The 
head of the crown 
prince shows a curi- 
ous similarity to the 
features of the great 
head, but softened 
by youth. There is 








ors. 


for our taste, the 
colors have been 
almost entirely removed by damp, except 
the necklaces, bracelets, the girdle with 
the king’s name on it and similar parts. 
The head of the nearly complete statue 








N the first place, he was probably to 
| blame for getting married when he 
did. But that has nothing to do 
with the purpose of this story. As a 
matter of fact, he did get married, for 
reasons which concern him more than 
anybody else, and when this story be- 
gins he had two beautiful children, a 
girl of eight and a boy of five. 

He was an average country school 
teacher in the grades, with a salary of 
$56 a month. Teaching eight months 
in the year, and having an unusually 


good manager in his wife, he actually 
lived on the salary, and sometimes put 
$5 a month into the savings bank. 

It should be said at this point that he 
was thirty-five years old, and the sav- 
ings had reached the sum of $85 so far. 

One night the little girl was suddenly 
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The Cost of Dying 


BY{ REV. CHARLES M. SHELDON 


Autuor or “In His Steps,” etc. 


wanting only the 


Fortunately j:2 HEAD. OF THE GREAT ALABASTER POTtrait of the 
STATUE OF MYKERINOS. 


queen of Mykerinos 
to complete the fam- 
ily group; and the valley temple still lies 
but half excavated, permitting us to 
hope for this and perhaps for the triads 
of Lower Egypt. 


Carro, Ecyrr. — 





taken ill. A doctor was called the next 
day. He called ten times, and then ad- 
vised taking the child to the hospital for 
an operation. 

She was accordingly taken there, and, 
after five days, was operated upon, 
apparently recovered from the opera- 
tion, but died seven days later. 

The father went to the undertaker to 
buy a casket. The cheapest casket in 
the place was $25. The next in price 
was $40. The father took that because 
the $25 article looked cheap. 

A lot in the cemetery was next pur- 
chased, at 50 cents a foot. Just ground 
enough for one grave, 8 by 5 feet, cost 
$20. After the man and his wife had 
recovered from the heart shock, and 
could count up the total in cold figures, 
this is what they found it to be—that is, 
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THE COST 


this is what the cost of dying is in one 
American family: 

Doctor, ten visits at $3 the visit 

Hospital expenses for twelve days...... 
Surgeon’s fee for operation 

Casket 

Services of undertaker 

Cemetery lot 

Hearse 


The father could not bear to think o 
owing for the casket and the immediate 
expenses of the funeral, so he drew out 
the entire savings from the bank, 
amounting to $85, and paid for the 
casket, the cemetery lot, the undertaker, 
the hearse and the two carriages, mak- 
ing exactly the entire amount. For the 
balance, he had on hand from his 
month’s salary enough to pay the doctor 


$10, leaving unpaid the balance of $173.. 


Counting the teacher’s salary at $56 a 
month for eight months of the year is a 
total of $448. Subtracting the $173, 
leaves as a balance for a year’s living, 
$275. 

But this American father and mother, 
when they were able to talk composedly 
about the entire matter, could not help 
wondering about some of the items of. 
expense, and especially the matter of 
the casket. The young man, being 
thirty-five years’ of age, and above the 
average of intelligence, having spent 
five years of his young manhood as a 
carpenter, and knowing something of 
the cost of lumber, in his spare mo- 
ments, when he was able to figure on it, 
reckoned that he could buy for $1.50, at 
the nearest planing mill, all of the mate- 
rial for the making of such a casket as 
he bought for $40. His wife, who had 
been before her marriage a dressmaker 
in a large furnishing establishment, fig- 
ured that the piqué plush, even at the 
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high price of $1.25 a yard, would cover 
the entire casket, including the lining, 
for less than $4. In other words, this 
one item in the cost of dying could be 
easily cut down to $6 or $7 at the out- 
side. 

As to the surgeon’s fee, they asked 
no questions, neither considering the 
expenses at the hospital, nor the doctér’s 
visits. Land to be buried in is always 
expensive. People who never rode in a 
hearse in their life while they were liv- 
ing would naturally be a little surprised 
to have to pay $5°to be carried in one 
when dead, even tho the distance, as in 


-this case, was less than one-quarter of a 


mile. . 

This is not a story out of a book, but 
a story out of a life. Any one good in 
mathematics can easily figure how long 
it will take this young man to pay the 
balance of the cost of his child dying— 
that is, the $173 out of a salary of a 
total of $448 a year. This is the price 
the American people pay some of the 
splendid young men and women of this 
country for teaching their children. 
Some get more, some less. Those who 
get less ought not to get married. 
If they do, it is at their own risk. If 
they have children, and these children 
occasionally die, then they must pay the 
price. Children come high, especially 
when they get sick and have to be 
butied. But can the American people 
give any reason why they should have 
to pay $40 for a box to be buried in, 
when the box could be made for about 
one-eighth of the price? Also it is in‘ 
order to ask several other things, but 
life is too short. Let us eat, drink and 
save money, for tomorrow we die, and 
we may need the money to pay the cost 
of dying. 


Topeka, Kansas. 





A Chance for Armament Retrenchment 


BY FREDERIC AUSTIN OGG 


OMPETITIVE armament build- 

( 7 ing has been in progress some- 
what more than a quarter of a 
century. The Franco-German War set 
the nations imitating the Prussian mili- 
tary system and inaugurated the present 
era of prodigious expenditure on stand- 
ing armies, while the promulgation in 
the eighties of German’s ambitious co- 
lonial and maritime program started the 
race for naval aggrandizement. Out of 


every 100 shillings that Great Britain ex- 
pends today, 39 go for the army and the 
navy, as compared with 31 in 1885. In 
France the respective proportions are 30 


and 22. In Germany the annual outlay 
on the army has doubled within the 
period, while that on the navy has been 
increased sixfold. 

The result has been neither to precipi- 
tate a general European conflagration 
nor to plunge the nations into the depths 
of impoverishment. But the drain upon 
the purses, and therefore upon the ener- 
gies, of vast masses of men has been 
very great. And in more or less grudg- 
ing response to complaints arising from 
these men, the governing authorities of 
a number of the principal Powers have 
but lately been brought to pause and 
more seriously than ever before to face 
the question as to whether the game is 
worth the candle. An address by the 
Kaiser, at the convening of the Reichs- 
tag, which contained not one request or 
suggestion in behalf of the imperial 
navy; a flat refusal by a British Minis- 
try to incur a shilling of fresh indebted- 
ness for the upbuilding of the national 
defense; a budget presented to the 
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. French Chamber of Deputies in which 


the estimates for ordinary military and 
naval expenditure are below the average 
for the past decade—these are some of 
the marvels of 1909. They are not acci- 
dents. They are symptoms. Disclosing 
the arrival of a rare opportunity for the 
promotion of international concord and 
well-being, they portend possibilities that 
may make the new year the most re- 
markable in a generation. 

The governments of most of the lead- 
ing states are inevitably being forced by 
the pressure of adverse fiscal conditions 
into a position where they cannot afford 
to .contemplate with indifference any 
reasonable opportunity for saving in 
armament expenditure, There is not one 
first-class European nation today whose 
Government is not laboring under finan- 
cial embarrassment, more or less serious. 
The notable contest now drawing to a 
close in Great Britain has involved a 
wide variety of issues, but the whole 
thing originated in Mr. Lloyd-George’s 
attempt to provide the exchequer with 
£15,000,000 of much-needed additional 
revenue. During the past two years 
Germany has passed thru one of the hot- 
test constitutional and political struggles 
in her entire history, and she continues 
in the throes of an unprecedented war- 
fare of parties, all because the imperial! 
Government undertook twelve months 
ago to secure an increase of 500,000,000 
marks in the yearly revenue. Russia is 
laboring under the load of tremendous 
indebtedness, increasing expenditures, 
and onerous but indifferently productive 
taxation. France, facing mounting de- 
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ficits, is wrought up over a budget carry- 
ing 200,000,000 francs of additional tax- 
ation. Austria-Hungary is confronted 
at one time by growing racial disorders 
and the necessity of screwing up the tax 
rates all along the line to meet increased 
imperial expenditure. And an Italian 
Ministry has but recently fallen because 
of its unsuccessful attempt ‘to provide 
for the fiscal requirements of the nation. 

The truth of the matter is that during 
recent years the sphere of governmental 
activity in most European countries -has 
been enormously extended, and with it 
the cost of government itself. This may 
or may not be indicative of a gradual, 
universal trend toward State socialism; 
it may or may not, in the long run, prove 
of advantage to the peoples concerned ; 
the fact itself is indisputable. Now it is 
pensions for the aged; now the purchase 
or construction of railways; now the op- 
eration of telegraphs and telephones; 
now the subsidizing of industry ; now the 
administration of charity, These things 
cost money. Some of them yield pe- 
cuniary returns; most of them do not. 
The swelling of national budgets during 
the past decade is not to be explained 
solely, or even chiefly, by the increase of 
expenditure on armaments. Much of it 
has arisen from the increase of ordinary 
civil expenditures and from the great so- 
cial and industrial enterprises in which 
the governments, by their own inclination 
or in response to public demand, have 
been led to embark. Such fields of ex- 
penditure, once entered, can rarely be 
abandoned. And the outlays are usual- 
ly of such a- nature that with the in- 
crease Of population they tend inevitably 
to be augmented. 

An admirable illustration is afforded 
by the British system of old-age pen- 
sions, established by legislation in 1908 
and put in effect January 1, 1909. Here 
is a great project of social reform to 
which all parties in the United Kingdom 
have long been committed and for which 
there has arisen in recent years a public 
demand calculated to overwhelm the 
most sturdy forces of opposition. If a 
Liberal Government had not acceded to 
the popular desire in this matter, a 
Unionist ministry would eventually have 
been found ready to do so. The project 
was carried into execution at an esti- 
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mated annual cost of £7,000,000. Al- 
ready the Labor party and a rapidly in- 
creasing proportion of the population 
generally are demanding that the system 
adopted in 1908 be broadened so as to 
provide pensions . for everybody over 
sixty-five years of age, instead of simply 
for men and women over seventy whose 
ordinary yearly income falls below £31 
10s. There is not the slightest doubt that 
some day, perhaps in the very near fu- 
ture, this step will be taken, altho it will 
introduce into the budget anywhere from 
£20,000,000 to £25,000,000 new expendi- 
ture, and nobody can begin to tell where 
or how the money is to be obtained. 
When the change is made, the annual 
outlay of the United Kingdom for old- 
age pensions alone will be almost, if not 
quite, as large as that which at present 
maintains the British navy as the mis- 
tress of the seas. Does anybody suppose 
that when thirty million pounds are to be 
paid out in pensions it will be so easy to 
get the thirty or thirty-five millions for 
the navy? And to every one who under- 
stands the political trend in Great Brit- . 
tain today it must be plain enough that 
old-age pensions will but serve to in- 
augurate a whole series of social and in- 
dustrial undertakings, all at-the public 
cost and much to the further embar- 
rassment of those who are charged with 
making both ends of the budget meet. 
In Germany, where the activities of 
the state within this field have long been 
the marvel of the European world, the 
indications are that, after all, only a be- 
ginning has been made. Under pressure 
of inexorable political necessity the Im- 
perial Government is today mapping out 
a broader and costlier program of state 
insurance, state supervision of employ- 
ment, state pensions and state controlled 
public utilities. The ever present alter- 
native is the dreaded triumph of the So- 
cial Democracy, The attempt last year 
at a reformation of the public finances 
was largely a failure; the new taxes 
which were voted promise to yield not 
more than half the amount that the Gov- 
ernment wanted, and the Empire is un- 
der the necessity of borrowing during 
1910 a greater sum of money than any 
European nation ever borrowed in a year 
of profound peace. Even if the new 
taxes were to yield all that their Con- 
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servative and Clerical sponsors professed 
to expect of them, the Government 
would very soon be under the necessity 
of demanding fresh levies to meet in- 
creased civil expenditures already in 
prospect. Notwithstanding all this, the 
Kaiser and his ministers dare not hold 
back in the program of social reform, 
for the people demand reforms and even 
in Germany the people have a way of 
getting what they want. 

Under the stimulus of German achieve- 
ment, and of a Socialist ministry, France 
is today rapidly swinging into line with 
her great rivals. It is a question of but 
a very short time before she will have 
doubled her present outlay on pensions, 
subsidies and other civil items of the 
sort. For many weeks the Senate has 
been debating a workmen’s pension bill 
(already past in the Chamber), which, 
in its present form, provides a pension 
for every worker and employee ‘over 
sixty-five years of age. The measure 
is certain to be passed, and the perplexi- 
ties of the Finance Minister will be cor- 
respondingly augmented. Italy, Austria- 
Hungary and even Russia exhibit the 
same general tendency. The practical 
meaning of it all is that as the various 
European Governments find themselves 
forced by political expediency or the 
pressure of public demand into programs 
involving vast outlays for social and in- 
dustrial ends, deficits will become more 


formidable, taxation more troublesome, ° 


borrowings more frequent, until relief is 
found in the reduction of what Mr. 
Asquith has called the “sterilizing ex- 
penditures” of the nations, namely, the 
outlays upon armaments. This does not 
mean disarmament, or even necessarily 
a positive diminution of the present scale 
of military and naval expenditure. It 
means simply that the governing powers, 
finding that they cannot keep up the re- 
cent rate of yearly increase on armies 
and navies, will be constrained, ‘on the 
basis of formal international agreement 
or simply of individual national policy, 
to build battleships, raise regiments and 
construct fortifications with more regard 
than they have hitherto had for the prin- 
ciples of rational economy. And perhaps 
that is all that we have a right to ex- 
pect at the present day. . 

It must also be observed that the in- 


ternational situation in Europe today is 
extremely favorable for the unfettered 
operation of the forces that have been 
described. No one of the nations con- 
templates war. No one of them desires 
war. Great Britain, France, Russia and 
Italy are bound up together in a’ seem- 
ingly inextricable mesh of alliances, en- 
tentes and rapprochements. Germany 
and Austria-Hungary are standing firm- 
ly together, with Italy still a nominal 
member of the old triplice. But there 
is no proper ground on which to assume 
that these two great affiliations are in- 
herently and necessarily so hostile to 
each other as perpetually to menace the 
European world with an international 
conflagration. The key to the situation, 
admittedly, lies in the relations of Great 
Britain and Germany. It is an unfortu- 
nate fact that the Germans and the Brit- 
ish still labor under a mutual misun- 
derstanding of motives and purposes. 
Contact between the two peoples is not 
so close as it should be—some maintain 
not even so close as it once was. There 
are elements in press and people of both 
nations which take execrable delight in 
keeping alive the fires of suspicion and 
jealousy. Thru a highly colored series 
of articles written by the socialistic edi- 
tor of the Clarion, the London Daily 
Mail has lately been endeavoring to in- 
ject into the British campaign a fresh 
anti-German panic similar to that which 
swept the English people off their feet a 
year ago, and Mr. Balfour has so far dis- 
credited his cause as to drag out on the 
hustings what ought, by common consent, 
to be a forbidden subject among British 
statesmen. But there is no evidence that 
the Englishman is going to be taken in 
again; and from Germany there has 
come a swift denial of the alleged pur- 
poses of invasion which to the neutral 
observer rings true and fair. 

It is not to be inferred that the Ger- 
man Imperial Government would today 
be willing to hegotiate with Great Bri- 
tain on the limitation of. competitive 
armament building. But the seriousness 
of the fiscal situation which looms up 
ahead of the Kaiser and his advisers has 
already imparted a conspicuously milder 
tone to the pronouncements of the Wil- 
helmstrasse, and the correct handling of 
the subject by the British authorities 
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might very conceivably bring an under- 
standing that would be worth more to 
the European world than one would dare 
attempt to calculate. It is hardly too 
much to say that the outcome will hinge 
upon the results of the present British 
elections. It is generally conceded that 
the Liberals stands for a less aggressive 
foreign policy than do the Unionists, and 
that the chances of an Anglo-German un- 
derstanding would be very much en- 
hanced by a Liberal victory. In the first 
place, the Liberals are committed to the 
maintenance of free trade, and a free 
trade British Government will always be 
in a position to deal on better terms with 
protectionist Germany than would a Gov- 
ernment advocating the principles of the 
tariff reformers. In the second place, 
the Liberals are more irrevocably com- 
mitted to fiscal reform, remission of 
taxes and national economy than are the 
Unionists, and in their program the de- 
mands of the army and the navy fill an 


ee 
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appreciably smaller place. On the other 
hand, they are pledged to the carrying 
out of vast projects of social and indus- 
trial improvement, of which old-age pen- 
sions have been but a beginning; and in 
the execution of this program they are 
very certain to find that, however much 
solicitude they may cherish for the mil- 
itary and maritime prestige of the 
United Kingdom, the pressure of civil 
expenditure will not allow more than the 
most carefully considered additions to 
armament outlays. Arrived, in théir re- 
spective courses, at an almost identical 
fiscal situation, a Liberal Ministry of 
Great Britain and the Imperial Govern- 
ment of Gerrnany might very conceiv- 
ably yield to the obvious dictates of com- 
mon interest and agree between them- 
selves upon a sane restriction of enervat- 
ing public expenditure; whereupon, a 
dozen nations, great and small, would 
most gladly take the cue and follow suit, 


CAMBRIDGE, MAss. 


Transplanting African Animals 


BY MAJOR FREDERIC RUSSELL BURNHAM 


{Major Burnham writes with exceptional authority on the possible adaptation of selec- 
tions of the game of Africa to the semi-arid regions of our Southwestern States and Terri- 


tories. 


From earliest boyhood the life of this remarkable son of a Protestant missionary on 


the Minnesota frontier has been a drama of far-ranging experience and thrilling adventure, 
graphically sketched by Richard Harding Davis in his “Real Soldiers of Fortune.” For 
fifteen years he roved the West from Hudson’s Bay to Mexico until he was tempted to try 
his fortune as a prospector on the South African gold fields in 1893. Soon after landing at 
Cape Town he was induced to head the scouts in the Matabele wars and the conquest ot 
Rhodesia, and when he sought the new field of the Klondike he was recalled by a cable 
from Lord Roberts to become Chief of Scouts for the main British Army in the Boer War. 
His daring service made him heroic in the eye of the army and people and he was 
signally honored by the presentation of the Distinguished Service Order by King Edward per- 
sonally. After the war he headed an expedition.to explore East Africa as a director of the 
British East African Syndicate and spent two arduous and perilous years in determining the 
resources of the new province and the openings for settlement. He is now closely asso- 
ciated with John Hays Hammond as executive head in the reclamation of a great tract 
in Sonora, Mexico.—Ep1ror. ] 


HERE is in Africa a wonderfully 
varied range of interesting ani- 
mals. Most of the desirable ones 

could easily be introduced into our own 
Southwest. They would multiply where 
our own domestic animals cannot live. 
Vast tracts of our lonely deserts could 


leather, displacing not a head of our 
cattle or other domestic stock, offering a 
grand hunting ground, a true pleasure 
land to all lovers of animal life. 
Thruout all the foot-hill region and 
far south, into Mexico, the bushbuck 
would thrive. It is mostly a browsing 


be teeming with life interesting, beauti- 
ful, harmless, very useful for food and 


animal about the size of our deer; one 
variety has peculiar white markings, like 
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a harness, and it is called the harness 
buck ; the horns are slightly spiral, meas- 
uring about fifteen inches in length. 
Great skill is required to stalk it, and a 
quick, sure shot when found, or it will 
escape every time. Its flesh is of very 
fine flavor, and its hide makes one of 
the strongest leathers known. It is com- 


monly used by the Boers to make fore- — 


lashes on their immensely long ox-whips 
and stage-whips. Another possible im- 
portation is the oribe, a marvelously 
swift ‘and graceful gazelle, weighing 
about 30 pounds, which ranges over the 
drier regions of Africa, especially in the 
north. The gemsbok, called the oryx in 
the north, is a much larger animal, 
which is equally adaptable to conditions 
in this country. Its marked character- 
istic is its perfect, straight, tapering 
black horns, that reach a length of 36 to 
40 inches. The buck weighs from 200 
to 250 pounds, and will fight savagely 
when hard pressed. It has been known 
to kill a lion with its dagger-like horns. 
The gemsbok is a true game animal, and 
can live out on the desert a hundred 
miles from water. Its eyesight is won- 
derfully strong, so that it is exceedingly 
difficult to stalk. Its meat is well fla- 
vored, and its hide equal to the best calf. 
The gemsbok should have for a pal on 
our plains the speedy sesipe. I think 
most of the hunters of South Africa are 
well agreed that the sesipe is the fleetest 
antelope known. Some swift horses are 
bred in South Africa, but it is a rare 
one that can outfoot this game. The 
Posselt brothers had the only horses in 
Rhodesia that I ever personally saw run 
down a sesipe. 

The springbok, that corresponds to 
our pronghorn, is readily bred. It is a 
beautifully marked antelope, and exceed- 
ingly agile. Often a whole herd in run- 
ning will give a series of marvelous 
bounds several feet high, and; it may be, 
‘30 feet span, apparently for sheer joy in 
the sport. A wagon road across the 
veldt will almost always tempt them to 
show how far they can leap. The Boers 
on the farms now preserve them, and 
have a series of great hunts every year, 
coming with their families and wagons 
and making a picnic of the chase, each 
farmer taking only what he needs, or 
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‘little fairy antelope, called the dick-dick, 
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the charm of life in the African veldi. 

East Africa, broadly viewed, seems de- 
signed by nature as a vast game pre- 
serve, and should be held largely with 
this aim in view, for the greater part of 
the country is of no value for settlement. 
The English Government, on the strong 
advice of its local officials, has set aside 
a domain that: shelters everything—thie 
elephant with his valuable ivory,- even 
the lion. Yet these officials, almost to a 
man, are skilled hunters and fond of 
sport. But they restrict themselves as 
well as others, and allow in no part of 
the country indiscriminate slaughter. 
Possibly from this preserve we may, at 
some future time, be allowed to bring 
enough specimens to start a herd in our 
own country. We, too, have an immense 
area, fully 1,500 miles long and 1,000 
wide, that would hold countless thou- 
sands of rare game to add greatly to our 
national wealth, and furnish a reserve 
food supply. 

Take, for example, the giraffe, which 
is a browsing animal, living almost ex- 
clusively on a thorny scrub, like the mes- 
quite. Its flesh is very palatable and its 
hide extremely tough and serviceable, 
making the favorite lash of the Boer, 
and a shield for the Somali warrior that 
no spear can pierce. This picturesque 
and harmless animal would thrive from 
the borders of Nevada to Texas, and far 
into Mexico. No enemy’ save man 
would touch it. A full-grown animal 
weighs over a ton, and must stoop his 
towering head to feed from your hand 
at the second-story window of a good- 
sized house. In contrast, there is that 



























































































































with sharp hoofs the size of a dime, and 












jet black horns about an inch and a half he 
long. It. weighs about 15 pounds and T: 
stands a foot high. It is easily tamed, and er 
its flesh is of delicate flavor. In South th 
Africa it goes by the name of nosebuck, gt 
as its upper lip is prehensile, tho it is a hi 


true antelope. It would thrive certainly 
on the cactus patches in our Southwest. 
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There is further the lordly eland, 
weighing from 800 to as high as 1,500 
pounds. It can go great distances from 
water, and would help stock many an 
arid range if given the chance. On our 
cliffs and mountains the clipspringer 
would be perfectly at home, and think 
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he was again in his own Rhodesia or 


Transvaal. Its peculiar hollowed hoofs 
enable it to cling to a pinnacle of rock 
that would baffle a wild cat or even a 
gout. It weighs about 40 pounds. Its 
hair is hollow and very springy, making 
excellent paddings for. saddles, and its 
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flesh is delicate meat. Like the gems- 
bok, it would be an excellent curative for 
weaklings if they hunted him in his 
natural surroundings. Mr. Warthog, big 
and ugly, would be quite happy and 
most useful in the everglades or swamps 
of the South. Many beautiful and harm- 
less waders, flamingoes, plover, frank- 
holins, cranes, herons, and certainly the 
royal bustard, could be introduced thru 
all our southern lands very profitably. 
The ostrich would be quite at home in 
Arizona and New Mexico. It is already 
successfully introduced in California on 
fenced ranches. 

In short, Africa is a wonderland of 
animal life to draw from, We can ex- 
clude its venomous reptiles and insects, 
and take the useful animals that -have 
worked out from a hard environment a 
way to survive. By transportation to 
our land they would be delivered from 
their chief natural enemies. To this 
New World were brought the ass, the 
cow, the horse, sheep, goat and hog. All 
of these ran wild at once and thrived, 
except the sheep, who is and always 
was a mollycoddle. Camels, valuable 
for both flesh, milk and hair, grew wild 
in Arizona from a Government herd 
until an enterprising Yankee rounded up 
every female, old and young, shipped 
them East and sold them to a circus. 
Otherwise we should have had good- 
sized herds long ago, and made use of 
them, as the Australians have, if we 
were equally enterprising. The Cape 
buffalo would thrive also, but might be 
considered too fierce for the rising gene- 
ration to play with. Any one hunting 
him will not complain of a dull time. 
Its flesh is very good eating, and its hide 
much better than that of an-.ox. When a 
Boer wants a good pair of shoes he tries, 
if possible, to have the soles of buffalo 

, hide. 

The zebra would dot our plains with 
color if we gave it the chance, tho, from 
experience, I do not think it a valuable 
animal either to work or ride, and its 
hide does not make a leather of any 
value. Its flesh is good to eat, and it is 
one of the most beautiful of all the game 
animals. 

These are only a few of the animals 
and birds that might be introduced into 
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our own vast solitudes, where, for hun- 
dreds of miles, can only be seen a lonely 
raven or solitary coyote. But it cannot 
be, altho there should be nothing to pre- 
vent it. In Africa the game lives ever 
in dread of attack. It is haunted by 
lions, leopards, hyenas, chetahs, wild 
dogs more savage than lions, crocodiles 
in every stream, eagles and vultures that 
prey on the young, pythons beside the 
trails, poisonous snakes and other foes 
too numerous to mention. Yet millions 
survive and endure further the scourge 
of droughts and the hardships of the 
desert. Why, then, should these hardy 
‘game ariimals not thrive and multiply in 
a country exempt from these perils, with 
a climate corresponding exactly in range 
to that of their native land? We our- 
selves are the only reason why none of 
this precious game can ever live in our 
wild plains. So intent are we on destruc- 
tion that we have become the wonder of 
the world. We have dynamited our fish, 
killed all our buffalo, carried off even his 
bones in train loads, then came back 
with herds of cattle, tramped out and 
ate out the finest natural grass ever 
known. When it was eaten level with 
the ground, for fear it might, with its 
great recuperative powers, renew itself, 
we have put that curse of God, the sheep, 
to tear it up by the roots ‘and gnaw to 
death every little shrub left by the cattle. 
I have seen forest fires 40 miles wide 
burning in the Sierras to make early 
grass for herds of sheep. If it were 
known that a herd of eland were on the 
Rio Grande, a thousand guns would be 
after them and their hides sold to the 
nearest tannery; even a rare bird would 
surely be slaughtered. Again and again 
I have known of individuals trying to 
introduce useful birds and animals; their 
fate is always the same. Only a national 
law and a changed public opinion can 
make it possible to ever either save what 
animal life we have or introduce new 
and valuable additions. 

The man with a natural and whole- 
some love for sport and all forms of 
sturdy life is confronted by the ruthless 
pot-hunters, who gather the eggs and 
feathers of every bird that. flies, and 
trap, poison and kill every animal within 
reach for the immediate gain. To this 
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class must be added a small number of 
simply destructive men who kill and kill 
and let the game rot where it falls; men 
who use a stick of dynamite to get a 
mess of trout, killing one hundred and 
catching maybe three or four. All these 
men naturally hate game laws. Still an- 
other class looks upon all sport and pas- 
time, especially hunting and fishing, as 
so much time wasted. I remember an 
old farmer in Iowa saying he would be 


‘glad when the last duck was shot and 


the last fish caught, as then, maybe, he 
could get his boys to attend to the plow- 
ing. Well, he has his wish. His house 
now stands where it did in my boyhood. 
Not a duck nor a goose nor a plover 
ever passes by. Scarcely a bird, save the 
ominous raven, ever breaks the silence. 
The prairie chicken and quail are all 
killed ; they sometimes ate the corn. The 
once clear stream is now the wallow of 
his favorite breed of hogs. Everything 
is as he planned it. Hogs-and corn, 
barbed wire, more hogs, more corn. His 
wife is dead, his boys long years 


‘ago left the farm. His one happi- 


ness is when he goes into the hog 
pasture and calls “Suke, Suke, Sook, 
Sook,” in quavering voice, more dismal 
to hear than the caw of the crows. Natu- 
rally he is against any game laws, and 
will poison the first covey of quail that 
cross his cornfield. Another element that 
opposes every form of hunting and fish- 
ing is the supersensitive people who are 
teaching the rising generation that all 
life is sacred and that animals should 
not be sacrificed to the demands of man. 
These people would find in India this 
conceit of protection to life carried out 
to the full. Even the vermin that infest 
the natives may not be killed. When 
they become intolerable they are’ picked 
off and laid in the hot dust, their belief 
being that if God intended the pests to 
live He would cool the dust ; otherwise 
they perish at His will, not theirs. 

In the animal world Nature seems to 
work out the essential end by means 
apparently harsh. If it were not for the 
fiatural enemies of the great game herds, 
they would increase so fast that there 
would be no food supply, and starvation 
would be their end. The greater part of 
the grass-eating animals are not long- 
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A TUSCAN VIOLIN 


lived. With the heat of summer the old 
must die of thirst and weakness. But as 
it is now arranged, the lion and leopard 
and many other enemies kill in one in- 
stant, or, at most, in a short, sharp fight, 
in which the animal can feel no pain. 
Its not yet emaciated body gives food 
and life to others. Furthermore, it is 
among the sick and weak that disease is 
spread, and infection there may reach a 
point that endangers the whole healthy 
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herd. Always when some unnatural in- 
crease occurs, some disease sweeps them 
off. So even the lions and tigers, vul- 
tures and eagles, serve a merciful and 
proper purpose. In the countries where 
they are found, any animal that is born 
deficient in its faculties, or becomes ill 
or aged or wounded, is at once usefully 
destroyed as a means of preserving the 
high average of the herd. 


Care ‘Town, SoutH AFRICA. 


A ‘Tuscan Violin 


BY ETHEL TALBOT 


Tue blue hills rise on either side the city 
In Italy, where all men’s dreams begin; 

There Maturin, forsaken even of pity, 
Secretly fashioned forth the violin. 


His soul, deep drowned in the pale seas of 
passion, : 
Lay down before him, a white dreadful 


thing, 
That yet should live in some enchanted fash- 


ion, 
Waked up again, ad subtle-mouthed to 
sing, 


The great gold sun made glorious the city, ; 
The golden lilies wavered by the wall, 
And maids glad-eyed for many a lover’s ditty 
Sang past his door, who heard them not at 
all. 


Nor ever heard across the noontide clamors 
From hill to hill the hurrying bells’ alarms, 


Nor heeded tho all night the echoing ham- 


mers 
Fashioned great weapons for the men-at- 
arms. 


A silence and a sleep-time fell thereafter, 
Upon a certain amber evening, 
By the well-side not any maiden laughter ;— 
The gray grass thru the stones began to 
spring. 


Yet from his toil he neither strayed nor fal- 
tered, ; 
All day he shaped the music’s murmurings. 
Night, coming softly when the shadows al- 
tered, 
Found him asleep, his hand upon the strings, 


Perfect and beautiful to outward seeming 
Grew the fair thing that he had made to be, 
Fashioned of sorrow and despair and dream- 
ing, 
A poet’s marvel, fashioned gloriously. 


As its strange wailings rang and swept and 
lingered, 
The drowned soul came again between his 
hands 
Into the music: sweet low tunes he fingered— 
The last hour ran itself in shifting sands. 


It was cool twilight in the summer weather; 
Among the sudden shadows Maturin 

Fell; they lay quiet in the dust together 
The Master and the Master’s violin. 


A little hill-side where the shadows linger— 
(A Tuscan city where the Muses sit 

No more)—a violin one may not finger; 
The fairest treasure that is left of it. 


In its wild heart there is a song like laughter, 
Mad laughter on the grave of hidden love— 
Sorrow the Queen by shadowy ways: there- 
after 
Comes forth, and flouts the silver moon 
above. 


Yea, when the Master singeth in the city, 
Each man therein remembers his old hate, 
And every woman tender-eyed with pity 
Grows for love’s kisses warm and passion- 
ate. 
Lonpon, ENGLAND. 
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American Industrial Society 


THE Documentary History of Amer- 
ican Industrial Society* is due chiefly to 
the inspiration of two men, both of 
whom are now professors in the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin. It was Prof. 
Richard T. Ely who conceived the idea 
of the American Bureau of Industrial 
Research and raised the funds which 
made it possible; while Prof. Frederick 
J. Turner has long been engaged in 
training young men for the sort of work 
that Ulrich B. Phillips, one of his ablest 
disciples, has now accomplished. We 
have known and watched Professor 
Phillips for several years, since he won 
the Justin Winsor prize of the American 
Historical Association for his essay on 
“Georgia and State Rights.” In this he 
showed the insight into the economic 
background of the South that has en- 
abled him to produce in his writings, 
since then, what is probably the truest 
and keenest exposition of the plantation 
system. Two years ago he left the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, where he had been 
a colleague of Turner and Ely, to take a 
chair among his own people in the South, 
in the Tulane University of Louisiana. 
The private researches of Mr. Phillips 
_ have covered a wide area thruout the 
Southern States. They have been en- 
couraged at opportune times by grants 
from Professor Ely’s bureau and the 
Carnegie Institution, with the result that 
they have gathered the remarkable col- 
lection of documents now given to the 
public. It has called for laborious in- 
dustry and shrewd diplomacy to extract 
these documents from their hiding places 
in cellars and attics, or, worse yet, the 
strongboxes of Southern households. 
Probably no Northerner could have done 
the work. But we have here as a result 
two volumes on the plantation and the 
frontier that are without a parallel. Save 
in Mr. Phillips’s own essays, the planta- 

*A Documentary History or AMERICAN INDUSTRIAL 
Socrety. Edited by John R. Commons, Ulrich B 
Phillips, Eugene A. Gilmore, Helen. L. Sumner and 
Tohn B. Andrews. Prepared under the anspices of 

American Bureau of Industrial Research, with 
the co-operation of the Carnegie Institution of Washk- 
inate. Volumes I and II antation and Frontier, 


rich B. Phillips. Cleveland: The Arthur H 
pany. $so0 for the set of ten volumes. 





tion and its labor problems have rar:ly 
been described with any fidelity and n- 
sight. The old-time Southerner ran his 
own estate with little introspection. The 
Northerner was obsessed by a humaii- 
tarian view of slavery that blunted iis 
perception of the labor problem beneath 
it. And indeed, without research like 
this, it would long have remained impos- 
sible to describe the plantation as it 
really was. We believe it fair to say 
that in these two volumes the casual stu- 
dent can learn more about the economic 
foundations of the ante-bellum South 
than any one scholar knew before Pro- 
fessor Phillips began his work. 

The great collection, of which these 
make only the beginning; is to run to ten 
volumes under co-operative editorship, 
under the general supervision of Prof. 
John B. Commons. The main purpose 
is to portray the American labor problem 
in its various aspects from the beginning 
until 1880. Following these volumes on 
plantation and frontier will come others 
on the labor conspiracy cases and the 
labor movement in general. With these 
before him, the future historian will be 
not only able but compelled to begin a 
revision of many of our notions of 
American history. Because it was easi- 
est, historians have dealt most intimately 
with wars and governments, and some 
have even tried to defend an adherence 
to the aphorism that history is past poli- 
tics and politics present history. Most 
of them know better today, and realize 
that governments, et al., are only the 
surface manifestations of the real forces 
of life underneath. As evidence of hon- 
est and successful attempt to get at these 
forces, we commend this book. 


2 
A Champion of the White Slaves 


THE history of the woman’s move- 
ment in England has yet to be written. 
Whenever it is tndertaken, a large and 
honorable place in it will have to be 
given to one of the most saintly figures 
that the English race has produced, 2 
woman blessed far above the average in 
everything that makes life worth living 
—beauty, talent, education, assured 
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social standing, devoted love of husband 
and children, and the love and admira- 
tion of a large circle of relatives and 
friends.* And yet Mrs. Josephine But- 
ler was content to step out of the safe 
and happy haven of her home, and to 
face the cold disapproval of her own 
social circle, the bitter antagonism of the 
world at large, and the curses and mis- 
siles of infuriated mobs, for the sake of 
rescuing the most downtrodden and 
helpless of her own sex from the condi- 
tion of hopeless slavery to which they 
had been reduced by English law. 

Notwithstanding the greatness of Mrs. 
Butler’s service to her own sex and to 
the cause of woman’s emancipation, sur- 
prisingly little appears to be known of 
her on this side of the Atlantic. 

Her great lifework began in 18609, 
when she engaged in the crusade which 
had already been begun by a little group 
of medical men against the state regu- 
lation of vice. This system had been im- 
ported from France (where it was estab- 
lished in 1802 by Napoleon) in 1864, 
when an Act of Parliament was passed 
“for the prevention of contagious dis- 
eases at certain naval and military sta- 
tions.” Other heroines of the woman’s 
movement have usually been women 
fighting to some degree their own battle 
—for the custody of their children, for 
fairer divorce laws, for education, for 
the right to enter the medical profession, 
for the suffrage. But Mrs. Butler’s 
championship of the cause of the white 
slave was utterly unselfish and self- 
sacrificing, and in her fight she had to 
step down into the deepest mud of 
human sin and misery. One thing she 
had always to help her—the sympathy 
and support of her husband, the Rev. 
George Butler, principal of Liverpool 
College, who, while perceiving that in 
this woman’s fight she must take the 
first place, was fully as earnest in the 
cause as she herself. 

The fight was long and bitter. It was 
kept up in season and out of season,.in 
Encland, then in France, Switzerland 
and Italy: but it was not until-1883 that 
the resolution condemning the system 
was passed thru the House of Commons. 

*Josepntne FE. Butter: An AvTOBIOCRAPHICAL 


Menor. Edited by George W. and Lucy A. John- 
son. Bristol: J. W. Arrowsmith. Pp. xi, 318. 
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and the operation of the act was sus- 
pended until its repeal in 1886. 

As might be expected from the expe- 
riences of their helplessness in regard to 
legislation, not on'y Mrs. Butler, but 
almost all those engaged in the cause, 
were in favor of woman’s suffrage. 


_In all of her writings, especially in 


those in which she appealed to women, 
she laid stress on the fact that there can 
be no real emancipation for the sex until 
the fundamental wrong to womanhood. 
of the white slave traffic is removed. 
The new solidarity of womanhood, the 
new loyalty of women to women, which 
gives the lie to the old sneers about 
woman’s jealousy and treachery to her 
own sex, is largely due to Mrs. Butler’s 
work. Again and again in her writings 
and speeches she emphasized the need of 
this recognition of the cOmmon interests 
of the sex, and the obligation which rests 
upon the stronger and more fortunate 
women to stand by and champion their 
weaker and more opprest sisters. 


The Earliest Cosmologies. The Universe as 
Pictured -in Thought bv the Ancient He- 
brews, Babylonians, Egpytians, Greeks, 
Iranians, and Indo-Aryans. A Guide-book 
for beginners in the study of ancient liter- 
atures and religions. By William Fairchild 
Warren, S. T. D., LL. D. 8vo. pp. 222. 
New York: Eaton & Mains. $1.50. 

Ex-President Warren, of Boston Uni- 
versity, has for a number of years de- 
voted special attention to the study of 
the way the Hebrews and other early 
nations conceived of the universe, and 
has published two books and several 
papers on the subject, of which one vol- 
ume, known as “Paradise Found,” has 
reached a dozen editions, an unusual 
illustration of the interest people take in 
other than purely practical subjects. 

For ancient views were all wrong, and 

we have merely a story of the errors of 

infantile. races. But that is a large 
part of anthropology. The present vol- 
ume discusses the commonly received 
erroneous views as to the Hebrew con- 
ception of the universe, then calls atten- 
tion to the contradictory conclusions of 
scholars as to the Babylonian conception. 
and provides a new interpretation: and 
in view of this compares the biblical. 
rabbinic, Egyptian, Homeric, Iranian 
and Aryan ideas; while an appendix in- 















































cludes seven papers previously printed 
on kindred points of cosmology. It is 
impossible here to enter into the im- 
mense and complicated subject further 
than to indicate that President War- 
ren has added much to our correct 
understanding of it, and has presented a 
view of the early popular conception of 
the universe which explains the biblical 
and other data, and which makes the 
universe consist of eight concentric 
“crystal spheres,” of the inner one of 
which the earth occupies the center, a 
seven-stepped pyramid rising upward, 
and a similar reversed pyramid below it, 
thus giving seven heavens and seven 
hells. It is a very attractive view, and 
is presented with both ingenuity and 
learning. One only questions whether 
the Oriental mind ever diagramed it 
out so exactly, or whether it was satis- 
fied with indefinite ideas, unconcerned 
with their consistency; but the author’s 
theory is approved by some of our most 
competent scholars. 


The Danger Mark. By Robert W. Cham- 
bers. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 
$1.50. 

Mr. Chambers has written a book in 
which every character has some beset- 
ting sin, and it is in the bare portrayal 
of these sins that the interest of the book 
lies. It is itself the feminine counter- 
part of “The Fighting Chance,” but 
lacks its strength by reason of the differ- 
ence in sex of the main characters. 
There is something logical about a man 
struggling openly against a taste for in- 
toxicants. Men are public characters 
even in their weaknesses, and in battling 
against tremendous odds they evince a 
stolid virility that makes them admirable 
subjects for normal fiction. Women are, 
on the other hand, secretive, especially 
about their weaknesses and their strig- 
gles. When they are frank about them 
they are unpleasant. They struggle too 
intensely, too hysterically, with a too- 
evident self-consciousness of what is 
happening. Nevertheless, when Gerald- 
ine Seagrave, a New York heiress, dis- 
covers early in life that she has inher- 
ited a fatal taste for intoxicants, instead 
of concealing this appetite, she yields 
whenever the author considers it dra- 
matically possible. And her lover has to 
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save her from embarrassing. situations, 
The scene of the story is laid partly in 
New York and partly at the Seagrave 
country place, where a series.of Mr. 
Chambers’s notorious house parties gives 
proper setting for the scandals, that are 


always rife in his novels. No one 


_ escapes with the skirts of their morals 


unbedraggled, unless it be Geraldine’s 
beetle-hunting brother and the chap- 
erone. It is a contradictory feature of 
the book to find an impeccable chaperone 
amid such surroundings. One supposes 
the author felt the need of some inno- 
cent characters to give now and then a 
morning freshness to the atmosphere of 
his romance. 


a 
Trix and Over-the-Moon. By Amélie Rives. 
New York: Harper & Brothers. $1.25. 

It comes as a surprise to the reader’s 
preconceived notions of Amélie Rives’s 
heroines to find one that is proudly and 
frankly “horsey.” We have grown so 
accustomed to her pale, passionate ladies 
that to come upon one in this book who 
is curtly a sport and a born horsewoman 
intolerant of anything that does not per- 
tain to horses makes us think that the 
author has had- a mental housecleaning 
and thrown out her literary orchids and 
substituted Johnny-jump-ups. The scene 
is laid at a country place in Virginia. 
The story is chiefly concerned with the 
“breaking” by the heroine of a famous 
and dangerous colt whom she purposes 
to ride in a horse show. Rather than 
have her mistress run such a risk one of 
the old servants of the place secretly kills 
the horse. There is no doubt but that the 
book is breezy and full of fresh air and 
vitality, but for the reader its main in- 
terest lies in its startling difference from 
other novels by the same writer. 


a 

Society and Politics in Ancient Rome. Es- 

says and Sketches, By Frank Frost 

Abbott, Professor of Classics in Princeton 

University. New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. $1.25 net. 

Light, graceful sketches these are, but 
they touch vital points in the Roman life 
which are only meagerly treated in the 
general histories. Professor Abbott fol- 
lows closely on the heels of the gleaners 
in the fields of archeological research. 
These gleaners have uncovered the 
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earth’s bones, have almost brought down 
the stars in their effort to add a little to 
what the historians have told. In a 
dozen essays, the author has let the coins 
alone, troubled the monuments a little 
for their inscriptions, and given his at- 
tention chiefly to charcoal marks on the 
white walls of buried cities. Pompeii 
comes in for a large share of study. Its 
“eraffiti”—1,500 of which have been un- 
covered, deciphered and recorded in print 
—furnish slight but determining hints of 
a typical life which, in A. D. 79, went 
suddenly out before the inhabitants had 
time to efface the tell-tale records on 
their stuccoed houses. That the common 
folk are pretty much the same the world 
over and times down, is sufficiently evi- 
denced by the trifles they leave behind. 
In Pompeii, when the volcanic hand fell 
on the city, the boys were still boys, the 
petty elections developed tricks which are 
common today. Common they were then 
in Siena, Rome, and wherever the arche- 
ological spade has been at work to elicit 
information. “Vote for Julius Polybius; 
he supplies good bread,” says a voter in 
Pompeii on his white-walled house. 
“Proculus,‘do your duty by your friend 
Fronto!” says another; and still a third: 
“All the Pompeians have voted for 
Proculus.” This must have been an early 
election. “Support Q. Bruttius Balbus; 
he will guard the treasury,” is a desirable 
assurance. Equally applicable to all 
times is this: “I beg you to support A. 
Vettius Firmus as aedile; he deserves 
well of the state. I ask for your support. 
Ball-players, support him!” Of course 
it is some madcap wag who has studied 
the ways of the Pompeian Tammany 
who writes: “All the sleepy men nomin- 
ate Vatia for aedile’—“The petty thieves 
propose Vatia for the aedileship”—“I ask 
your support for M. Cerrinius Vatia for 
.the aedileship. All the late drinkers 
nominate him.” So much for Pompeii. 
A more ambitious attempt is made by 
Professor Abbott to draw a parallel be- 
tween the Roman senate and ours at 
Washington. Here he seems to overstate 
the sins of our legislative body, in affirm- 
ing an element of continuity in our sen- 
ate’s political hold on legislative action 
based on the continuous service of a few 
senators, not giving stress enough to the 
fact that our senate was in the beginning 
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purposely intended to be repressive in its 
character and to invite this character by 
securing a certain degree of continuity— 
a purpose still considered desirable by all 
thinking men, while the continuity of the 
Roman senate was of a totally different 
character and history. Many good points 
also are made in the essays on “Women 
and Public Affairs Under the Roman 
Republic,” on “Roman Women in the 
Trades and Professions.” A little hint 
of an un-Christian Science, or an ante- 
Christian Science is given by the record 
on: stone of a certain Felix, who says: 
“After having been given up by his phy- 
Sician, his sight had been restored by the 
goddess Bona Dea and the indirect 
treatment of her priestess Caunia For- 
tunata.” Altogether, Professor Abbott’s 
essays are the fine work of a gleaner in 
new and old fields. There are a dozen 
of them, scholarly and with a delicate 
charm of their own not always found in 
men of learning who gather their mate- 
rial from gravestones. 


& 


Old Boston Days and Ways—From the 
Dawn of the Revolution until the 
Town became a City. By Mary Caro. 
line Crawford. With numerous illus- 
trations. Boston: Little, Brown & Co. 
$2.50 net. 

There is in this generation a great 
turning over of old papers, some of 
local, some of national interest. In Old 
Boston Days and Ways we have not so 
much new material as old material 
brought together and assorted, old rec- 
ords scoured for their final word, old 
letters printed more at length than 
would be called for by the historical 
needs of a wider theme. Boston is still 
no mean theme for the historian of the 
Revolution. With Samuel Adams, Jo- 
seph Warren,. Governor Gage, Lord 
Howe and the “Occupation” to deal’ 
with; with the eatings and drinkings, 
the dancings and the tea-spillings in 
Boston harbor; with John Hancock to 
take to pieces in the way that has be- 
come almost a fashion; with Israel Put- 
nam to keep within bounds; Paul Revere 
to put on living terms with Mr. Long- 
fellow; with Earl Percy to be given his 
innings at the bat; and, in general, with 
art, music, theaters, society, religion, 
oratory, tradition, all to be more fully 
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illustrated, the author has a grateful 
task, and she takes it up with interest, 
both for the Bostonian of today and for 
the Sons of the Revolution, whose ances- 
tors sat with guns in that semi-circle of 
investment round the historic city, and 
for a year following the memorable les- 
sons given King George at Lexington 
and Bunker Hill, studied in the “classic 
shades” of Harvard how they might best 
drive the lesson home at the point of the 
bayonet. Both Britishers and Yankees 
at the end of the year got their walking 
papers—ad gradus summos—and went 
on to higher work. 
x - 
om, from the Silence. By Minnie Ferris 
anenstein. 1I2mo, pp. 111. Buffalo: 
The Matthews-Northrup Works. 
Over a hundred short poems are in- 
cluded in a fair volume which the author 
has issued primarily for the circle of her 
family and friends. Many of them have 
appealed to a wider public in THE INDE- 
PENDENT and a number of other maga- 
zines, They express pure and worthy 
sentiments, worthily put into verse, and 
freighted with the happy experiences of 
love and life, and enriched by memories 
of lands that seem to carry longer tradi- 
tions than our own. 


& 
The Junior Republic. By W. R. George. 
New York: D. Appleton & Co. 

William R, George, the founder 
of the Junior Republic, began where 
most philanthropic effort, until the past 
few years, has begun—and ended—with 
the futile attempt to even the discrep- 
ancies in the social structure by treats 
and gifts. He learned, as many have 
learned, and thereby grown disheartened 
and resentful, that gratitude is seldom 
the crop raised from a broad sowing of 
generosity. Instead of blaming the indi- 


-vidual for what was a widespread result 


of something, he questioned the method. 
Then commenced a series of discoveries 
about the nature of boys and girls that 
resulted in the founding, fourteen years 
ago, of the republic at Freeville, N. Y. 
Already it has several descendants, and 
has modified, as it will continue to do, 
the whole system of discipline in schools 
and institutions, the Junior Republic is 
precisely what its name implies, a com- 
monwealth, carried on by the boys and 


girls, its citizens. By its supreme court, 


‘composed of three directors, to which an 


appeal can be taken as one would be to 
the Supreme Court of the United Sta:‘es, 
is wielded the only direct power reserved 
by those in charge of the institution. 
The boys and girls govern themselves, 
and do it well. It is a practice school 
which seems to solve the serious probiem 
of teaching self-government and citiz-n- 
ship to the children of our mixed and 
rapidly growing population. Mr. George 
tells of his experiment in a concise, in- 
formal and modest way, with a sense of 
humor and a vividness of description 
that make the book more entertaining 
than a story; but he tells it also with an 
earnestness and a breadth of view that 
give it value, not alone to those who 
work among the less fortunate, but to all 
who have to do with boys and girls. 


a 


The Pilgrim Fathers: Their Church and 
Colony. By Winnifred Cockshott, St. 
Hilda’s Hall, Oxford. With 12 Illustra- 
tions and a Map. New York: G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons. $2.50. 

Very wisely has the historian of the 
Pilgrim Fathers chosen to give us at last 
a well-defined story of the original cause 
of their departure from England to Am- 
sterdam, from Amsterdam to Plymouth 
with little discussion of mooted points, 
with little discursiveness, with small at- 
tention to the quarrels of local historians. 
She has found sufficient help from the 
more.recent specialists, but has preferred 
to take the reader into the spicier narra- 
tives and original documents for color- 
ing. About half her story lingers in 
England among the “origins,” and in the 
first migration which took the wanderers 
to Amsterdam. New material covering 
that forlorn hope exists and has been 
used by Edward Eggleston, and by 
Campbell and a dozen historians. Of 
this material she has made use, evidently 
under judicious direction, but an eye for 
style and interest has led her to Brad- 
ford and Winslow and Barrow and 
Browne, whose picturesque relations, 
narratives and histories are not easily ex- 
celled. For a popular history, going 
deeply into the real story of the tribula- 
tions in England, the stormy passage 
across the ocean, the privations of the 
first years in Plymouth, this is much the 
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best work we have seen. Those hard- 
working, earnest, God-fearing traders 
and worshipers knew what they wanted, 
and knew how to tell of the difficulties 
of getting it. All this the historian has 
given us as far as possible in their own 
picturesque way of telling it.. The nar- 
rative is straightforward; it never lags; 
it is full and rich in details, with the 
freshness of nature in them. It should 
be in the hands of all young people who 
wish a decidedly racy story of adven- 
tures that are not fanciful. 
fed 
The .Socialist. By Guy Thorne. New 
York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.35. 

The young Duke of Paddington is one 
of the richest landholders in London. A 
series of somewhat unusual experiences 
lands him in the Socialist movement. He 
marries a talented and. beautiful actress, 
renounces most of his wealth and gives 
himself,-as does his wife, to the prole- 
tarian cause. Then his troubles begin. 
At the end of the story he learns that 
Christian Socialism, and not the ortho- 
dox brand, is the thing he has been 
seeking. In that conviction, and in the 
realization of a closer union with his 
wife, who now leaves the stage, he 
comes to happiness. It is not much of a 
story. The characterization is not strong, 
and the narrative has no suspense. Per- 
haps the most effective passages in the 
book are those which depict the attitude 
of the Tory classes toward the prole- 
tariat. The courtly bishop says piously 
to his questioning daughter : 


“In the sight of God, my dear, we are cer- 
tainly all equal. The soul of one man is as 
precious as the soul of another. But in this 
world God has ordained that certain classes 
should exist, and we should not presume to 
question his ordinance. Our Lord said: 
‘Render unto Czsar the things that are 
Czsar’s,’” 


& 


Thessalonians and Corinthians (The West- 
minster New Testament). With intro- 
duction and notes by the Rev. Prof. R. 
Mackintosh. New York: Fleming H. 
Revell Co. 75 cents. 

_ This is the first volume of a new edi- 

tion of the New Testament, under the 

general editorship of Principal Alfred E. 

Garvie, of New College, London. It 

perhaps should rather be called a com- 


mentary, since the plan includes a brief 
introduction to each scriptural book, and 
concise running notes on the text, in 
close juxtaposition therewith. In form 
and appearance, however, the volume 
resembles the recent convenient print- 
ings of the biblical books, such as “The 
Temple Bible” and “The Modern Read- 
er’s Bible,” and is not at all like the 
traditional bulky commentary. The point 
of view is that of modern critical schol- 
arship, but the positions taken are mod- 
erate, while familiarity with the work of 
thoro scholars of all schools is evident. 
A commentary of this sort, designed to 
be popular, easily runs into a garrulous 
paraphrase, with explanations of that 
which needs no explaining, but the notes 
in this volume are well designed to con- 
vey light where light is needed, and will 
be found to be neither prolix nor super- 
fluous. The reader is supplied with that 
which he really needs to know, in con- 
venient form, and no space is wasted in 
mention of views which have no support 
in sound judgment. 


Options. By O. Henry. New York: Har- 
per & Brothers. $1.50. 

Just why this book should be entitled 
Options we cannot guess. But for 
that matter we have often wondered at 
Mr. Henry’s nomenclature. Anyway, 
here is the latest collection of his short 
stories, most of which, no doubt, the 
alert and assiduous follower of Henry 
has already found in the magazines. 
The style is much the same as of old, 
and there is something approaching the 
marvelous in the fact that the author can 
keep up, thru such a flood of output, the 
freshness and originality which has 
made him the most popular story-teller 
of the day. But the substance begins to 
thin out somewhat; less matter—less 
body—is required in these days than of 
old to make a Henry tale. And as the 
substance*begins to thin, the effects must 
necessarily be emphasized. the treatment 
must make up forthe lack of body. 
Thus we have the familiar impossible 
situations, the extravagant characteriza- 
tions, made more impossible and more 
extravagant. Nevertheless, we are of 
those who never tire of fresh products 
from the Henry workshop. 


















Literary Notes 


....The great men of modern mind in the 
seventeenth century, John Hales, William 
Chillingworth, Benjamin Whichcote, John 
Smith, Henry More, Jeremy Taylor, Sir 
Thomas Browne, and Richard Baxter, are the 
subject of a thoughtful essay by Edward Au- 
gustus George. The volume is entitled Sev- 


enteenth tang” Men of Latitude (New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons). 


...-One who desires to be religious despite 
the impossibilities of some of the older theolo- 
gies will find sympathetic assistance in Prof. 
Borden P. Bowne’s Studies in Christianity 
(Boston: Houghton-Mifflin Co. $1.50 net.) 
It is an attempt to combine the new theology 
with the old religion, and deserves an honor- 
able place among the many re-statements of 
Christian belief in the light of the new knowl- 
edge in criticism and science. 


....-The Art Commission of the City of 
New York has sent to our tables a copy of 
its new Catalog of the Works of Art Belong- 
ing to the City of New York. It is a very 
dignified looking volume of nearly five hun- 
dred pages, almost elegant in its artistic sim- 
plicity, prcfusely illustrated with carefully 
selected full-page half-tones, every third leaf 
being the reproduction of a portrait, painting, 
or other work of art.belonging to the city. 
The text, prepared by the secretary of the 
Commission, Mr. John Quincy Adams, is 
peculiarly suitable and adapted to a work of 
this nature, confining itself as it does to real 
information about the picture and its subject, 
offering a description that would identify in 
case tablets were misplaced or lost and being 
entirely devoid of that criticism or praise that 
presupposes the ignorance of the public and 
varies with the taste of the times. The cata- 
log is not on sale and is distributed mainly to 
institutions. 


.A curious reprint is John Davis’s Trav- 
els ‘of Foww Years and a Half in the United 
States of America (1798-1802), by John Davis, 
published in London in 1803, with a dedication 
to Thomas Jefferson. Davis stands apart from 
the other early foreign visitors to our shores, 
in that he was not a man of standing, culture 
and means, traveling to satisfy his interest or 
curiosity, but an immigrant seeking a liveli- 
hood. He started life as a sailor, when very 
young, caught a glimmer 6f culture from a 
German gentleman who took an interest in him 
on a long trip to India, and later developed 
literary aspirations—whence this book, whose 
interest lies in the very fact that its author, 
who came to these shores at twenty-two years 
of age, possessing no standards of comparison, 
draws none, social, political, or economic. He 
tells his experiences as facts, not as points of 
departure; the reader can make his own de- 
ductions. Aaron Burr befriended him in New 
York, but thence he wandered far, even into 
South Carolina. All unconsciously he has 
drawn for later generations a simple picture of 
the conditions of life and the manners of their 
early American ancestors. (Holt. $2.50 net.) 
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Pebbles 


“How about going to the theater tonigi:t?” 
inquired the young lady. 

“What, and miss seeing the new comet?” 
responded the economical young man. 


“I NEVER saw a purple cow, 

I never hope to see one, 

But by the purple milk we get 

I know that there must be one!” 
—New York Times. 


“How often does your road kill a man?” 
asked a facetious traveling salesman of a 
Central Branch conductor the other day. 

“Just once,” replied the conductor, sourly — 
Kansas City Journal. 


He was a kind and benevolent old gentle- 
man, who took much interest in little boys. 

One day, as he was walking along the 
street, he stopped and’ looked with compas- 
sionate sympathy at a lad whose face bore 
clear evidence of having been in the wars. 

“My poor little fellow,” he said, patting 
the boy on the head, “I fear you’ve been 
fighting. You’ve got a black eye. Dear me, 
now, I’m really very sorry. Beste” 

“Never you mind about me,” said .the poor 
little fellow. “You go home and be sorry 
for your own little boy. He’s got two black 


eyes.” —Tit-Bits. 
A SOUTHERN RHYMING CEREMONY THAT 
STARTED TWO IN MATRIMONY. 


Maben, Miss. —Altho Judge Norman Moore 
has often charged the jury in rhyme, he came 
into the limelight today as an impromptu 
rhymer for the first time when he performed 
the ceremony that made James Davis and 
Bettie Johnson man and wife. The ceremony, 
as performed by Judge Moore, who is now 
Mayor of Maben, was, in exact words: 

“Jim, will you take Bet 
Without any regret 

To& love and cherish 

Until one of you perish 
And is laid under the sod, 
So help you God?” 


The bridegroom replied in the affirmative. 
— turning to the bride, Judge Moore 
sai 

“Bet, will you take Jim 
And cling to him, 

Both out and in, 

Thru thick andethin, 
Holding him to your heart 
Until death do you part?” 

The bride blushed in consent, with modest 
rich and Judge Moore dismissed them as fol- 
ow 

“Thru life’s alternative joy and strife 
I now pronounce you man and wife. 
Go up life’s rugged hill 

Until you both reach the level, 

And then salute your bride, 

You big but trusty devil.” 


Judge Moore charged the bridegroom no 


more than the regular fee—New York 
Herald. 
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The Situation in Congress 


Two months have elapsed since the 
beginning of the session of Congress, 
and the national legislators have done 
almost nothing. This is what is called 


the long session; in the following short 
one it will be difficult to find time for 
important legislation in addition to the 
appropriation bills. There is much that 
should be done at the present session, 
but members are already talking of an 
early adjournment. 

Many of the ‘Republican Representa- 
tives are uneasy about the political con- 
dition of their districts. They should 
see that they can best serve the interests 
of their party and commend themselves 
to voters by doing something at Wash- 
ington. Many of them have good cause 
for anxiety. They are held responsible 
for a very unsatisfactory revision of the 
tariff. When they ask for renomination 
and re-election they should be able to 
show something more than the Payne- 
Aldrich bill, and the additional legisla- 
tion should be at least a. considerable 
part of the program laid before them by 
the President. 

The people are familiar with that pro- 


gram and nearly all of it has their ap- 
proval. It includes the bills creating a 
Court of Commerce, increasing the 
power of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission with respect to railroad rates 
and in other ways improving the official 
regulation of the railway service; the 
establishment of postal savings banks; 
the conservation of natural resources, as 
provided by several important measures 
relating to the public lands; Statehood 
for Arizona and New Mexico; a new 
form of government for Alaska, and 
voluntary incorporation of great com- 
panies or combinations under Federal 
charters. There is a popular and just 
demand for substantially all of this, ex- 
cept Federal incorporation, as to the 
merits of which the public does not feel 
well informed. Members of Congress 
who represent the dominant party have 
been misled as to the attitude of their 
constituents if they think they can safely 
close this session without passing the 
bills for further regulation of railroads, 
for postal savings banks and for reform 
in the land service. 

Inaction has been more noticeable in 
the House than in the Senate, where the 
postal savings bank bill has been report- 
ed and is now under consideration. One 
cause of delay in the House has been the 
revolt of about twenty-five Republican 
insurgents against Speaker Cannon and 
the rules. But these insurgents in con- 
ference have exprest their purpose to 
support the greater part of the Presi- 
dent’s program. While no attempt to 
deprive the Speaker of a part of his 
power may be made for some time to 
come, those who oppose him are prob- 
ably ready to take advantage of any 
favorable opportunity to do this. Sharp 
factional division may delay or even pre- 
vent the passage of those Administration 
measures the principles of which are 
approved by a majority of the House. 
The situation in the Senate, while it 
probably permits favorable action upon 
several of the measures in question, is 
not one of ideal harmony. On the whole, 
the condition of Congress, and of the 
dominant party in it, at the present time 
leaves much to be desired. 

The cause of discord and revolt is to 
be found in the recent control of the ma- 
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jority party in both the Senate and the 
House by men whom the people regard 
with distrust, and in the exercise of 
power by these men to procure an unjust 
revision of the tariff. The organization 
rulers who are responsible for this bad 
work, and their party as well, are now 
menaced by the popular outcry against 
the great and growing cost of living. 
They have been forced to provide for 
investigations of high prices in both the 
Senate and the House. In each body 
the inquiry will be in the hands of those 
who were responsible for the tariff revi- 
sion, and, quite naturally, they will seek 
to minimize the effect of their tariff law, 
and of the tariff law immediately pre- 
ceding it, upon the prices of commodi- 
ties. 


We would not be understood as hold- 


ing that the recent increase in the cost 
of living has been due to either the 
tariff of 1909 or to that of 1897.. We do 
not undertake to show here how much 
of that increase, in our judgment, has 
been caused by tariff duties. It is true, 


however, that a great many people, 


without the aid of exact information, are 
ascribing the prevailing high prices 
mainly to the tariff and to the greed of 
Trusts. Their opinions and attitude 
may well cause uneasiness in the mind 
of any Republican member of the House 
who voted for the present tariff and 
whose majority in his district at the last 
election was small. 

In the face of political danger that 
cannot be ignored, the members of the 
Republican majority in Congress should 
diligently strive to enact legislation for 
the public good. They cannot make a 
better revision of the tariff at the pres- 
ent session, nor can they speedily reduce 
the cost of living, but it is within their 
power to give the people new laws for 
an honest management of the land serv- 
ice in the public interest, for regulation 
of railroad rates, and for postal savings 
banks, laws which the people want, 
which the people believe they ought to 
have, and which are clearly for the pub- 
lic welfare. If a desire to “mend their 
fences” in their districts leads them to 
neglect this opportunity for doing some- 
thing to appease the people, some of 
them may find that they have no fences 
left to be repaired. 


THE INDEPENDENT 


Bjornson 


In our issue of September 30 w pub- 
lished a review of the novels of |: jérn. 
stjerne Bjérnson by Professor | ielps, 
of Yale, and now it seems the time has 
come or is close approaching when his 
life work may be discussed in iis ep. 
tirety. The remarkable thing abou it is 
that there should be any occasio. for 
such a discussion, that a man using one 
of the minor languages of the world, 
and writing for the benefit of his own 
people, should have: the power so to 
project his personality beyond the 
bounds of language and nationality that 
multitudes of Americans should feel an 
interest in him, Of the present genera- 
tion—which, it must be remembered, is 
only the second generation of purely 
Norwegian authors—there are three who 
are known to us Americans, Bjérnson, 
Henrik Ibsen and Jonas Lie, and of 
these two have practically become part 
of our literature. 


The wonder grows when we think 
that Bjérnson did not aim at cosmo- 
politanism, but the opposite. He was 
emphatically and unceasingly a nation- 
alist, taking up the task begun by Hen- 
rik Wergeland, of freeing Norway and 
making it independent. Politically Nor- 
way was separated from Denmark in 
1814 and from Sweden in 1906, but its 
literary and spiritual independence has 
been gradually achieved thru the strug- 
gle of more than a century against the 
dominant influence of the other mem- 
bers of the Scandinavian group. The 
band of Norwegian writers who have 
been leaders in this movement deliber- 
ately determined to narrow their already 
limited audience by the accentuation and 
intensification of the differences existing 
between the Norwegian language and 
its congeners, Swedish and Danish. This 
was sectionalism, but not provincialism. 
It was a revolt against provincialism, 
against the imitative and dependent atti- 
tude imposed upon Norway by the habit 
of looking beyond the peninsula for its 
ideals and standards of taste and by too 
close an association with its more popu- 
lous, wealthy and aristocratic neighbor, 
Sweden. The movement was, in its in- 
ception, something like the revival of 
Provengal by Frederj¢ Mistral, and the 
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revival of Gaelic in Ireland, an effort to 
create a nationalistic spirit by the liter- 
ary development of an obsolescent dia- 
lect thru drama, folk-tales and poetry. 
The Provengal movement has declined 
without producing any important polit- 
ical or -ocial effects. The Gaelic move- 
ment is still rising and it is too early to 
tell what it will accomplish. The Nor- 
wegian movement has triumphed and 
Bjornson has lived to see his native land 
free and independent in every sense of 
the word, and Norwegian nationality 
distinctly recognized by all the world. 
The formal separation from Sweden 
came about peacefully because the sepa- 
ration had been already practically ac- 
complished, and thru his efforts as much 
as any man’s, 

An outsider may question whether it 
was wise, whether it would not have 
been better to have striven for a wider 
unity rather than a narrower one, but he 
cannot refrain from admiration at the 
courage and success of the effort. We 
can realize these better if we consider 
what the literary secession of an equal 
population in our own country would 
mean. Let us suppose that the Indiana 
group of poets, novelists and play- 
wrights had all remained in their native 
State instead of permitting themselves 
to be drawn to New York City; that 
they had confined theii contributions to 
the Reader magazine and local papers; 
and that they had written exclusively in 
Hoosier dialect, using Riley’s poems as 
the basis of the new literary language. 
Would they have been able in the course 
of a century to have given Hoosier liter- 
ature an honorable standing in France 
and Germany, to have revolutionized the 
dramatic technique of the world, and to 
have so differentiated Indiana from the 
surrounding States that its political sep- 
aration would follow naturally and 
quictly ? 

It is a mystery to us Americans why 
Bjornson, after preaching republican- 
ism for half a century, should haye ad- 
vised his countrymen to get a king when 
they had achieved their independence. 
Perhaps when the diplomatic notes ex- 
changed between the chancelleries of 
Europe at that time on the. advisability 
of letting Norway go its own way, are 
published, we may understand it better 
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and be more lenient in our judgment of 
Bjornson. Perhaps, too, his republican 
ardor had cooled since the days when 
he sacrificed his prospects and alienated 
his admirers by a bitter attack on the 
monarchy in his poem “The King.” A 
similar transformation took place in an- 
other Nobel prizeman, Carducci, whose 
youthful poems of anarchy did not pre- 
vent him from coming to toleration and 
friendliness with royalty in his old age. 

But Bjornson always had the courage 
of his convictions, even the courage to 
change his convictions. He was the em- 
bodiment of the Viking spirit, in his fear- 
lessness, in his self-reliance and in his 
fondness for a fight. His career was 
climacteric. It may be divided into three 
parts. In the first he defied the king, 
in the second he denied the devil and in 
the third he shocked Mrs. Grundy. He 
has used pen and speech, book, play and 
poem, on one side or the other, some- 
times on both sides, of every literary, 
political or social problem in Norway for 
the last sixty years. 

His journalistic efforts began in the 


‘memorable year 1848 with the school 


paper Liberty, and he complains of his 
teachers because they wanted him to 
study when he preferred to write. How 
his early literary ambitions were regard- 
ed is shown by a story told of him when 
he was in the University of Christiania. 
He was so conspicuous among the gath- 
ering of students that a visitor inquired 
who he was. He was told “that is Bjorn- 
stjerne Bjérnson, a young man who 
wants to become a genius.” This was 
corrected by a bystander who said, “I 
would rather call him a young genius 
who wants to become a man.” The sec- 
ond speaker showed the greater insight. 
He was a genius and he did become a 
man. Not every genius does. 


* 


A Permanent Solution 


A CLEARER, saner and surer solution 
of the present collapse of our monetary 
situation it would be hard to find, than 
that presented by Professor Norton to 
our readers in the present issue. We 
commend it to their thoughtful consid- 
eration. 

The alarming phenomenon is that of 
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the steadily increasing cost of every- 
thing we need to buy; or, put in reversed 
terms, the decreasing value of money as 
a purchasing agent. What would have 
cost us a dollar of almost any of the 
standard articles of food or wear a 
dozen years ago will now cost $1.60 or 
$1.70. The condition is precisely as it 
was after the Civil War, when the prices 
of all commodities were doubled or 
trebled. 

Professor Norton tells us the reason. 
Then the Government issued an enor- 
mous amount of promissory notes as 
money, which decreased thgir value as 
money. The excess raised prices every- 
where, until the excess was withdrawn, 
when prices steadily fell to a normal 
level. Just so now gold has been pro- 
duced to an extraordinary amount and 
issued as money, with a like result. 
Prices have risen; or, which is.the same 
thing, the purchasing value of gold has 
fallen, This, Professor Norton tells us, 


is the principal cause of the alarmirg 
increase in the cost of living; not the 
entire cause, but responsible for two- 
thirds of the rise in this country, the re-., 


maining one-third due to trusts, tariff, 
cold storage and banking laws which pre- 
vent an elastic currency. The fact that 
prices have risen the world over, in Eng- 
land, Russia, China and South America, 
as well as in the United States, altho 
not so much as here, proves a world- 
wide cause. 

Professor Norton tells us why we have 
in circulation so much more gold than 
we had fifteen years ago. It is because 
of the improved methods of extracting 
gold from low-grade ores. It did not 
use to pay to extract gold from ore 
which would yield less than twenty dol- 
lars to the ton; now it can be extracted 
from ore that will yield five dollars to 
the ton. Gold is thus an unstable basis 
of value, just as in the first Bryan cam- 
paign silver was proved to be an un- 
stable standard. We then hoped that 
gold would remain stable, but it has not. 
Engineering chemistry has spoiled that 
hope. Silver had to be given up as the 
standard of value. We came to a single 
gold standard. Gold has now failed us; 
what shall we take in its place? 

It is hard work to make people who 
have looked on gold as money only, think 
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of it as a commodity, just like wicat, o 
cotton, or cattle, or iron. Iron h:s beep 
used as money. Today in Afric: cattle 
are money in buying a wife. The Latin 
pecunia, our pecuniary, is said to come 
from pecus, a sheep. We have dropt 
one standard after another—iron, sheep, 
cattle—as they became too abundait, anj 
later have dropt copper and silver from 
the same reason. We have been re. 
duced to one standard, gold, becauise that 
seemed relatively stable. But it is not 
stable. Its increasing quantity, sure to 
continue, has ruined it as a standard, and 
we must find a more permanent one, 
What shall it be? What is there that 
will not change? 

Sixty years ago the economists told us 
that probably the most permanent of all 
values was wheat, but wheat is bulky 
and inconvenient. Besides, it is only 
one product, like gold, and why not 
equally use rice or cotton? Economists 
now are agreed that no single standard 
of value is safe, but that we must have 
recourse to a composite standard, the re- 
sultant of the values of all the principal 
products we need. These staple com- 
modities have been selected, and their 
values noted year by year, and index 
numbers given them, so that it is quite 
possible now to establish a general resul- 
tant that will be comparatively stable. 
This resultant of the whole number of 
staple commodities should be the stand- 
ard of value, and not any single one like 
gold or wheat. 

This resultant may seem intangible, 
but it is not intangible. It gives us not 
the total quantity of one commodity, 
like gold, but of all staple commodities. 
If we call the resultant unit of value a 
new dollar, or a “dill,” it will mean not 
that much worth of gold, but that much 
worth of everything we need to live on— 
flour, sugar, meat, cotton, wool, iron 
lumber. The new dollar, based on all 
commodities, will. buy just as much of 
these things ten years from now as it 
does to-day. A day’s wages or a month's 


‘ salary will not diminish in purchasing 


power. Prices will not rise and fall, and 
the danger of discontent and riots be 
cause of dissatisfaction will be greatly 
diminished. 

Something of this sort will have to 
come. But this will not give entire re 
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lief, for Professor Norton would have 
us remember that other causes of inflated 
prices. more easily visible to everybody, 
will still exist, in combinations of wealth 
and in unwise legislation. Here is work 
enough for the President and his At- 
tornev-General. Fortunately we have a 
Monetary Commission which will study 
the whole matter. Something must come 
out of it, and something radical may be 
expected. We conclude by adding that 
the result will not be, cannot be, to give 
us fiat money. Professor Norton indi- 
cates that just as gold is now piled in the 


‘Treasury’s vaults as the basis of notes 


given on it, just so, with the new cur- 
rency, absolute value in all staple com- 
modities, held in storehouses, and se- 
cured in banks all over the country, will 
be the better basis of value for our cur- 
rency. 

uw 


The Paulist Apostolate 


THERE is no more truly evangelical 
and intelligently devoted body of men in 
the Catholic Church than those who, 
under the name of the Paulist Commun- 
ity, celebrated during the last week of 
January the founding of their order. 
They are few in number, organized by 
five priests in 1859, and now numbering 
only sixty-three priests, but they have 
put a new spirit and courage into the 
Catholic Church, thru the missionary 
zeal which is the essence and inspiration 
of their purpose and service. 

The five priests who organized the 
Paulist community were all converts 
from Protestantism, and imbued with 
the best culture and spiritual fervor of 
the Protestant Churches. Their leader 


was Father Hecker, and we are pleased - 


to see that in their historical “souvenir” 
for their centennial they are far from 
making any apclogy for him, altho the 
“Life of Father Hecker,” translated into 
European languages, gave support to 
the charge of “Americanism,” brought 
against the Catholic Church in this coun- 
try, which was condemned by Pope Leo. 
Nevertheless, altho fully alive to the 
conditions of the age and far from medi- 
evalism, the Paulist Fathers have always 
been most loyal to the Church and to its 
Pontiff at Rome. But they have never 
made much of the popular superstitions 
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and adventitious devotions, but have con- 
cerned themselves with the more vital 
articles of faith and worship. 

The Paulist Community was organ- 
ized principally to do mission work, and 
first among non-Catholics. They seek 
to.speak to Protestants, to invite them to 
meetings, and to answer in public the 
objections and questions raised by Prot- 
estants against the Catholic Church. 
They make much of the question box, 
and they think that replies to questions 
put in it have brought many conversions. 
To this missionary work no Protestants 
have the right to object. The Catholic 
Church is welcome to all the converts it 
can get in this way. Most of them will 
be from the lapsed or indifferent, who 
are waking to their religious needs, and 
who will be helped into a religious life, 
while the smaller number of: the more 
intelligent and religiously trained will 
find in the authority of the Catholic 
Church a peace, at least for a while, 
which they have not found in Protest- 
antism. Converts from. Protestantism, 
like those five Paulist fathers, have add- 
ed to the strength of their adopted 
Church. It.is only proper to add that 
such missionary work as it is right for 
Catholic priests to carry on among Prot- 
estants in this country, and which we do 
not resent, it is equally proper for Prot- 
estant missionaries to carry on in Cath- 
olic countries—in Spain, or Italy, or 
Mexico, or the South American repub- 
lics; but we are sorry to say that Cath- 
olic journals published even in this coun- 
try are offended by it. Whoever has a 
message has the right and duty to spread 
what he believes to be the truth, and to 
try to convert the people to what he 
holds to be the purer religion. 

But by far the best and principal work 
of the Paulist fathers has turned out to 
be their missions to Catholics. This is 
nothing less than admirable and wholly 
useful. .They go to a large city church 
and conduct a mission, what we would 
call a revival. They will carry it on for 
four weeks. The first week the married 
women are invited, the second week the 
unmarried women, the third week the 
married men, and the last week, as the 
hardest to reach, the unmarried men. 
The church will be crowded at five 
o'clock in the morning. Very simple, 
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very positive, very stringent doctrine will 
be preached. The common sins will be 
condemned, Christ’s cross set up, Heaven 
and Hell presented before the people, 
repentance and reformation required; 
and after the service and during the day 
the confessions of penitents will be 
heard. We suppose that ten Catholics 
turn Protestant for one Protestant con- 
vert to the Catholic Church, but the 
careless and lapsed Catholics who are 
recovered by these missions held all over 
the country may be numbered by the 
hundreds of thousands. These missions 
have become a chief institution in the 
Church, and are a thousandfold better 
than all the scapulars and medals and 
relics so much depended on by the igno- 
rant. 

After Father Hecker’s death Father 
Hewitt became the Superior, who was 
given the doctorate of Divinity by Am- 
herst College, his alma mater; and he 
has been succeeded by three others, of 
whom Father John J. Hughes is now the 
Superior; every one of them a convert, 
tho not all the members now are con- 
verts, and comparatively few will be. 
But the missionary spirit. is faithfully 
cultivated, and the duty of defending the 
Catholic faith before the people. This 
involves much work in publication, and 
The Catholic World, the chief Catholic 
monthly, is from their press. They have 
in this city one of the finest churches, 
and the largest church audience room 
but one in the country. They have suc- 
ceeded far beyond their numbers in the 
truest Christian work, and they are espe- 
cially to be commended for their success 
in preaching the great truths of religion, 
and in somewhat alleviating the preju- 
diced ill will with which fifty years ago 
Catholics and Protestants looked on each 
other. 

s 


A Paradise of Dead Beats 


Tue place is here. . The time is now. 
Organic evolution has produced many 
queer and many admirable varieties of 
living things, but nothing more neatly 
adapted to the conditions of its existence 
than the American dead beat. 

He (or she) is as distinct a variate as 
a seedless orange or a self-fatting pig. 
He (or she) does not rely on such crude 
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devices as the unpaid bill or the |ogus 
check. These-pertain to the gener‘c, or 
unimproved, dead beat, common 1» all 
countries. The American variety a! ways 
offers you something for your money, 
and you buy it with the conviction that 
you are getting something strictly 1p to 
date. You are. 

Naturally enough, material commiodi- 
ties are the stock in trade of those Aimer. 
ican dead beats, who feel no particular 
impulsion to lead the “higher” life. Cley- 
erly they remind you that this is the land 
of inventors and inventions, the land, too, 
of domesticity, where inventive genius 
takes celestial delight in adapting won- 
derful devices to the alleviation of cook- 
ery, of indigestion, of the Saturday night 
bath, and of the wash tub. Wherefore 
breakfast foods, each more attenuated 
than another, remedies guaranteed to 
work till the doctor comes, and soaps 
that put elbow grease to the blush. It 
never occurs ‘to you to ask what these 
things are made of, or whether you could 
obtain in a simpler form, with fewer 
wrappers and milder illustrations, their 
essential ingredients. On the whole, you 
like to linger over the illustrations, and 
the testimonials divert your weary mind. 
The dead beat understands your under- 
standing, and is glad. 

The field of operations for the materi- 
alistic dead beat, however—the dead beat 
without a soul—is limited. It is he who 
can soar into metaphysical realms who 
finds boundless opportunity and a mullti- 
tude that no man can number of that hv- 
man mutant known to anthropologists as 
“the sucker.” If the d. b. is but recently 
risen above material considerations, and 
is still a bit new to spiritual possibilities, 
he (or she) is likely to offer some new 
form of consolation. Attractive brands 
of “right thinking,” “placidity,” “soul 
breathings,” “gentle pressures on the 
medulla oblongata” are temptingly ar- 
rayed, and they always bring fair prices. 
But commerce in these wares does not 
satisfy the expert. Nothing less than 4 
new religion offers an adequate career to 
a d. b. of the finest quality. It must not 
be too new, and, above all, not too com- 
prehensible. Its scriptures must require 
much interpretation and the “personal 
element,” skillful in dealing with indi- 
vidual difficulties, gracious and cheering 
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in office consultation, must be developed 
in generous fashion. Unfortunately, the 
recently issued Census Bulletin on Amer- 
ican Religions does not give the statistics 
of the really “advanced” cults. One has 
to get his inexact .knowledge of these 
largely from Boston and Chicago news- 
papers and from morning lectures to “ex- 
clusive” audiences. We probably do not 
exaggerate if we make a guess that in the 
United States a hundred thousand men 
and women keep soul and body together 
and suitably clothed in frock coats and 
shawl muffs by selling new styles in soul 
goods to a yearning populace. 

There is yet a higher, a more distin- 
guished grade of d. b. than even the 
“life saver.” His nerve is finer,* his 
method more artistic. Usually he scorns 
the religious and metaphysical brothers 
and sisters of his profession as heartily 
as he despises the soap venders and the 
breakfast purveyors. He (or she) is, 
above all things, intellectual, thoroly 
“advanced” and positively ethical.. Every- 
thing that he (or she) does must have a 
purpose. It must advance some reform. 


It must contribute to the “uplift.” Two 


methods lend themselves to the profes- 
sional aims of the intellectual-ethical 
d.b. One.is to organize a society, with* 
all proper offices (with salaries), adver- 
tise it unremittingly, and hold up the 
public for contributions. The object of 
the society must be obviously “good.” 
It should be backed by a long and im- 
pressive array of distinguished names, 
constituting the “advisory board.” There 
must be annual meetings, with speeches 
properly reported in the newspapers. 
“Ladies’ auxiliaries” and “teas” are a 
help. This method of dead beating by 
organization doesn’t, however, suit 
everybody. Appealing to the man or 
woman who instinctively tends toward 
the socialistic pole of thought, it as natu- 
rally repels the anarchistic tempera- 
ments. These as naturally resort to the 
alternative plan. Each one on his (or 
her) own account publishes a “maga- 
vine.” Each “magazine” is by its own 
admission the only organ that addresses 
itself to the most burning questions and 
tells the entire truth on all subjects. 
Rach is an ebullition of unrestrained 
self-assurance and of uncontrollable 
willingness to set the universe to rights at 
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any cost. Each solicits advertisements 
and,subscriptions, 

What have all of these characteristic- 
ally American phases of the dead beat 
career in gommon? This: They are not 
always frauds, they are not always inten- 
tional hypocrisies or humbugs. To a 
great extent they are sincerely regarded 
by the men and women who live by 
them as legitimate enterprises. Yet each 
and every one of them is sheer waste. 
Not one of them offers to mankind any- 
thing that, if necessary to welfare, could 
not be obtained at less cost and in a 
more satisfactory form, while most of 
them contribute nothing whatever to life 
or happiness. In a word, the hundreds 
of thousands of American men and 
women who are living by these means 
are to, all intents and purposes spong- 
ing on the human race. They are selling 
pseudo goods in exchange for substantial 
bread and meat. 

And why not? So long as the Amer- 
ican public likes these goods well enough 
to buy them with avidity, why should 
anybody who enjoys being.comfortable , 
milk cows or teach school, feed pigs, 
nurse the sick, or dig potatoes? The 
American people have “money to burn,” 
and if they didn’t spend it in making a 
paradise for dead beats, they would find 
a way to burn it. 


s 
“Away from the Church’’ in 
‘ Germany 


I'uE number of those who in recent 
umes have officially and legally severed 
their connection with the Protestant 
churches in Germany has grown at such 
an alarming proportion that the Church 
authorities, synods and conferences are 
seriously discussing this burning prob- 
lem. In Berlin alone the daily average 
of those breaking away from the Church 
is 300, and in the Cultus Ministerium 
five extra clerks had to be engaged to 
attend to this new business alone. 

There has all along for some thirty 
years been a small contingent, ranging 
from 1,000 to 2,000 annually, who broke 
away from the State Churches, but in 
1906 there was a sudden jump all at 
once to 12,007 in Prussia alone, altho 
the year before it had been 9,158 in 
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1905, and 8,802 in 1905. It is princi- 
pally the working men who are affected 
by this away-from-the-Church agitation, 
and in Berlin alone, during the past 
three years, more than 17,000, working 
people have left the Church for good. 

In other parts of Germany, the agita- 
tion is also spreading, including even 
Catholic South Germany, especially 
Munich, altho it must be recognized as 
a fact that the Catholic Church has by 
no means suffered such losses by this 
agitation as has the Protestant. Other 
centers of agitation are Wiesbaden, 
Frankfurt-a-M. and the great manu- 
facturing districts thruout the empire. 
At the ‘present rate the losses to the 
Protestant churches are at least 30,000 
per year. 

The Social Democratic hostility to the 
Church is only in part the cause of the 
trouble, and the Massenaustritt which 
that party urged upon its members 
after their great political defeat two 
years ago proved a dismal failure. Yet 
their great organ, the Vorwarts, of Ber- 
. lin, publishes in each number a list of 


twenty places thruout the metropolis, 
mostly Kneipen, cigar stores and the 
like, where those who want to leave the 
Church can secure the necessary blanks 


and information. The reason assigned 
by most applicants is that they want to 
be freed from paying further Church 
taxes (Kirchensteuer), which they can 
do thru such a declaration and which is 
the only tax which the German can in 
any way escape. 

Conservative papers express their sur- 
prise that the number who sever their 
connection with the Church is not larger. 
as those who do, it is claimed, are only 
dead branches of the Church at any 
rate, and had not internally been mem- 
bers for years. Many hesitate because, 
by making such a declaration, they fore- 
go all claims on the Church, such as the 
services of a minister at baptisms, mar- 
riages and funerals, pastoral visits for 
the sick and dying, participation in com- 
munion and the like. As in recent years 
the payment of the Church taxes have 
been obligatory on not a few who be- 
fore this had been excused because of 
their small incomes, it is thought that 
the sudden increase of these Church in- 
surgents is attributable to this cause. 

Both religious and social conditions 


combine to produce this agitation. Rad- 
ical religiqus thought, as exprest in the 
Monistenbund, and the failure o: the 
Protestant Church to do justice to the 
social problem, especially among’ the 
workingmen, are all factors in the 
trouble. Dr. Stdcker’s attempt to organ- 
ize a Christian Socialistic party ended in 
a failure, while similar movements by 
the Catholic churchmen have beei more 
successful. Some Protestant period- 
icals profess to be fairly pleased with 
this insurgent propaganda on _ the 
ground that it rids the Church of unde- 
sirable members, but it is very evident 
that they nevertheless are worried and 
ask, What next? So far at least the 
crusade has not brought forth any dis- 
establishment project, and Church and 
State seem to be more closely united 
than ever, in trying to stem the tide of 
an inner breakup of some of the Prot- 
estant state churches of the Fatherland. 
Liberal theologians as well as conserva- 
tives are trying to stem the tide. 


as 


“BR » By various communications 
arbarous : . 
Sectune accompanied with lurid 

printed accounts we have 
been asked to call attention to the crimes 
and cruelties inflicted in Spokane, Wash., 
against free speech, as represented by the 
International Workers of the World, a 
secession from a larger Socialist body. 
We take this account from the /nterno- 
tional Socialist Review. It tells us of “four 
hundred men and women of the ranks of 
labor” using the weapons of “passive re- 
sistance,” “pitted against the law of brv- 
tality, tyranny, oppression and greed,’ 
the victims “lying on the bare floor ina 
jail, slowly starving; their emaciated 
bodies which try to rise, after thirty days 
of torture.” “Their crime consists 0! 
speaking in the street,” “no bed, n0 
blankets,” “ice-cold cells.” It is an awful 
story that was told and seemed incredi- 
ble. So we wrote for information to 4 
trustworthy and sympathetic souree and 
we got the other side. Speakers of the |. 
W. W. began to hold meetings on the 
principal streets, blocking traffic. The 
Mayor required them to go to a vacail 
lot four or five blocks from the main 
street. They refused, saying that the 
Salvation Army was allowed to speak. 
Then the Mayor forbade all street speak- 
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ing within fire limits. A new Mayor then 
gave permission to. the Salvation Army 
to hold meetings on the side streets, and 
the |. W. W. cried “Favoritism.” The 
Mayor offered them the privilege of 
speaking in certain streets near their 
headquarters. This they refused, and 
began the crusade of speaking on the 
corners where there was the most traffic. 
When arrested they sent and called in all 
who could pay or hobo their way to Spo- 
kane from Butte, Helena, Seattle, Port- 
land and San Francisco, with a view of 
putting the city to such expense for sup- 
port as to compel the authorities to yield, 
as they had succeeded a year or two ago 
in doing in Butte. This stirred up the 
citizens and officials, and they directed 
that the men arrested and sentenced for 
thirty days should go to the rock pile aud 
work and be well fed, or live on bread 
and water. Most refused, chose “pas- 
sive resistance.” The jails were filled to 
overflowing, and the overflow were put 
in a vacant school building, but were told 
they must, cut their own wood and bring 
itin or get cold. They preferred the lat- 
ter. Doubtless there was some roughness 
—policemen are not always gentle with 
lawbreakers; but, so far as we can see, 
the authorities did right, and the stories 
of abuse are not verified, and those who 
suffered had themselves to blame. Free 
speech is a right in a free country, but 
under restrictions, like the right to bear 
arms. 
& 

We are sorry that ex- 
Vice-President Fairbanks 
was not permitted to pay 
his respects to the Pope, but the fact that 
he was advertised to speak at the Meth- 
odist Church in Rome is given as the 
reason for refusal to admit him. People 
are too anxious to get receptions from 
distinguished men who are burdened by 
their appeals. It does not do them any 
good, except as it flatters their self- 
esteem and gives them something to 
boast of. In Mr. Fairbanks’s case it was 
only courteous for him, as a chief ex- 
official of a great country, to offer to 
pay his respects at both the Quirinal and 
the Vatican. The reason said to have 
been given for the refusal is that the 
Methodists in Rome have been active in 


Mr. Fairbanks 
Not Received 


‘ proselyting. Doubtless they have, but 


that is not an immoral or unchristian 


. 


offense, any more than for Catholics to 
proselyte Protestants. Both are Chris- 
tians, tho each thinks his own style the 
better. But if the Pope does not think 
it proper to receive him, that it would be 
approving the Methodist schism, no one 
has the right to complain. Social privi- 
leges go by favor. The Pope receives 
many Protestants. 
Js 


Religious Once more Dr. H. K. Carroll 
Statistics Presents in The Christian Ad- 

vocate statistics of -the 
churches in the United States for 
the present date, that is, three years 
later than those given in the Cen- 
sus of 1906. The grand total is 168,- 
378 ministers, 215,160 churches, and 34,- 
677,000 communicants, the latter an in- 
crease of 791,713 during the past year. 
In the order of denominations the Cath- 
olic Church stands first, with 12,354,596 
members (all Catholics except young 
children not admitted to their first com- 
munion, or 85 per cent. of the popula- 
tion) ; then Methodists, 3,159,913 ; South- 
ern Baptists, 2,139,080; Colored Bap- 
tists, 1,874,261; Southern Methodists, 
1,780,788; Northern Presbyterians, 
1,311,828; Disciples, 1,273,357; North- 
ern Baptists 1,176,380; Episcopalians, 
912,123; Congregationalists, 732,500; 
Lutheran Synodical, 726,926; all others 
less than 600,000. 


a 


A correspondent thinks 
we might properly tell 
what we think of the 
attitude of the Belgian Church toward 
the marriage of King Leopold, a few 
months before his death, to his mistress. 
We think it on the whole most admir- 
able. It forced the King, on penalty of 
not receiving the rites of the Church at 
his impending death, to do justice to the 
woman and to his children. It required 
him to express repentance and to do 
what he could to repair the wrong to 
them and the outrage done to public 
morality. He made confession of his sin 
and exprest repentance for it, and the 
Church was bound to accept it; could do 
no less. It accordingly gave him ex- 
treme unction and a Christian burial, 
and publicly gave him very qualified 
eulogy and asked the world to judge him 
mercifully. In. our judgment, King 


Justice to the 
Belgian Church 
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Leopold’s crime against the natives of 
the Kongo Free State was vastly greater 
than his social offense, but we can im- 
agine that the Church did not feel free 
to investigate the political conditions 
there and to assign the blame to those 
who were guilty. We know the Church 
received contradictory evidence on the 
subject, and may well have found it easy 
to believe that the charges were greatly 
exaggerated by American Protestant 
missionaries. 
a 


The Canadian papers are publishing a 
story according to which Alaska was 
stolen from Great Britain, and it was 
stolen goods that the United States 
bought of Russia for $7,000,000. The 
story tells of an official document lately 
found in Sitka, which proves that in 1826 
a Russian officer was directed to go to 
Alaska, and bury along the coast tablets 
which should indicate the discovery and 
possession of the coast by Russia long 
before its actual occupation. The moral 
presented is that Canada should make no 
delay in taking official possession of all 
the discovered lands about the Pole, for 
who knows when they may get warm and 
be worth while. It is too late to recover 
Alaska. 

st 

The principal difficulty encountered in 
the negotiations with Germany as to the 
minimum tariff have had to do with the 
laws regulating the import of live ani- 
mals and meat. Germany could not yield 
as to things forbidden by law. Among 
preservatives interdicted are boracic 
acid and its salts, formaldehyde, sulfuric, 
hyposulfuric, hydrofluoric and _ salicylic 
acids and their salts, and all coloring 
matters except yellow for margarine 
butter and sausage skins.. A failure to 
agree would have been very unfortunate 
for both countries. 

s&s 

Why is it that in Great Britain the 
Upper House is denied the right to 
meddle with financial legislation, and the 
claim it now makes to reject the Budget 
is so hotly resented, while in this coun- 
try no one imagines that our upper 
house is not to be consulted and not to 
vote on amendments or the passage of a 
financial bill? Simply because our Sen- 
ate is an elective body, and represents 
the people as really as does the House 


of Representatives, while in Great P-it- 
ain the House of Lords represents no 
body of the people, but only their own 
little but wealthy families, the right de- 
scending from father to son. They have 
no right to vote for the people at large, 
as our Senators have. 
x 7 . 

It is difficult to believe that Colonel 
Harvey, editor of the North American 
Review and Harper's Weekly, is correct- 
ly reported in a usually careful paper 
of this city, when he said, speaking to 
the Women’s University Club, that the 
Ten Commandments do not allow women 
to have any soul: 

“The fourth, for instance, prohibits work to 
all the members of the family except the 
woman. 

He has probably read, or heard, “Thou, 
nor thy son, nor thy daughter.” 


Senator Tillman’s suit for the pbsses- 
sion of his son’s children is based on a 
South Carolina law which still lingers 
in its statute book, as does the law which 
allows no divorce, and which ‘gives the 
mother no right over the possession of 
her children. All the right to the chil- 
dren belongs to the father, no matter 
how unworthy he may be. 


Pére Loisy says there are not more 
than 1,500 of the French clergy that 
have any sympathy with Modernism, 
and that it will not be difficult to crush 
it out in the Church. Yet 1,500 is a 
good many, and it is subterranean fires 
that make an earthquake. It is the slow, 
invisible work of scholarship that gradu- 
ally reforms theology. 

& 

The new navy which Canada proposes 
to build will cost $11,000,000 for the 
first outlay, and further millions to 
maintain it, for navies are very expen- 
sive in the keeping. All this has to be 
paid by taxes and brings no bit of profit; 
it is utter waste. But all the big nations 
do worse. 

' Sd 

Here is a moral lesson and example 
for the mayors of American cities. The 
mayor of an English provincial town 
not long ago made a speech on coming 


into office, in which he declared that he 


would do his duty without fear or favor, 
“not leaning to partiality on the one 
hand, nor to impartiality on the other.” 
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FINANCIAL 


Photograph by Pirie Macdonald,'N. Y. 
JOHN W. PLATTEN. 


The New President of the United 
States Mortgage and Trust 
Company 


Joun W. PLatren was last week ad- 
vanced from his position as vice-presi- 
dent of the U. S. Mortgage and Trust 
Company, which he has held for the last 
five years, to the office of president, 
which has been vacant since last July, 
when Cornelius C. Cuyler was killed in 
an automobile accident in France. 

Mr. Platten is forty-five years old. In 
1888 he entered the employ of the Erie 
Railroad in the general manager’s office 
in Cleveland, and- after several promo- 
tions became treasurer of the Erie in 


April, 1901. In July, 1903, he resigned 
to become assistant to Eben B. Thomas, 
president of the Lehigh Valley, and in 
November, 1904, was chosen second vice- 
president of that road. Mr. Platten was 
in charge of the treasury, accounting, 
purchasing, insurance and secretary’s de- 
partments, and also handled many mat- 
ters connected with the operating depart- 
ment. With the election of Mr. Platten 
as president of the U. S. Mortgage 
and Trust Company the directorate was 
increased to twenty-four members, the 
new directors being Lewis L. Clarke, 
president of the American Exchange 
National Bank, who was elected to suc- 
ceed his father, the late Dumont Clarke; 
Adolph Lewisohn, president of the 
United Metals Selling Company; Henry 
Tatnall, vice-president of the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad Company; and Patil M. 
Warburg, of Kuhn, Loeb & Co. The 
full directorate includes also C. A. Con, 
T. Dewitt Cuyler, Charles D. Dickey, 
William P. Dixon, Allen B. Forbes, 
Robert A. Granniss, Charles M. Hayes, 
H. R, Ickelheimer, William A. Jamison, 
Gustav E. Kissel, Louis -C. Krauthoff, 
Clarence H. Mackay, Robert Olyphant, 
John W. Platten, Moses Taylor Pyne, 
Mortimer L. Schiff, Eben B. Thomas, 
James Timpson, Arthur Turnbull and 
Cornelius Vanderbilt. The U. S. Mort- 
gage and Trust Company, which began 
business in 1893, has a capital of $2,000,- 
000, a surplus (including undivided 
profits) of $4,380,369, and total deposits 
of $41,002,036, according to its state- 
ment as of January 1, Igro. 
& 

....Lhe Knickerbocker Trust Com- 
pany proposes to increase its capital 
stock from $1,200,000 to $3,200,000, 
issuing the new stock at $300 per share. 
For the shareholders who hold the B 
certificates for money paid in for the 
resumption of business in March, 1908, 


-$800,000 of*the new stock will be re- 


served, and the remaining $1,200,000 
must be offered to the holders of the out- 
standing $3,600,000 of A certificates. 
But a syndicate under the management 
of F. G. Bourne, J. Horace Harding and 
William A. Tucker offers to. the holders 
of these certificates par and interest for 
(Continued on page 334.) 





INSURANCE 


Preventing Church Fires .- 

THE present is the dangerous season 
of the year for churches and other 
public buildings in which more 
than the usual heating is required 
on account of the cold weather. 
Because of the fire hazard thus aris- 
ing the New York Board of -:Fire 
Underwriters has-lately been busy with 
the special inspection of churches. Su- 
perintendent Stewart, of the Bureau of 
Surveys, has lately issued the following 
letter, having more than a mere local ap- 
plication in the laudable attempt to safe- 
guard these buildings against fires: 

“The frequent fires each year in churches, 
due to defective heating and lighting equip- 
ments, emphasize the importance of a spetial 
warning at this season. We, therefore, respect- 
fully solicit your co-operation in our efforts to 
reduce the fire waste in churches and accessory 
buildings, such as rectories, assembly - halls, 
schools, colleges, hospitals, asylums and char- 
itable institutions. In this connection we ask 
that you have all heating equipments carefully 
inspected. In like manner all lighting systems 
should be inspected and repaired. Defective 


heating and lighting devices, together 
with carelessness in the handling of mo- 


tors, fuel, packing material, paint and gen- 
eral refuse, have caused the majority of fires 


\n churches. Systematic supervision of these 
features will, therefore, prevent many church 
fires. Our experts on the subject of heating 
and lighting apparatus will call occasionally to 
inspect your equipments and offer suggestions, 
if any seem warranted. They will be sent to 
any church upon request made of us for that 
purpose. -We bespeak for our inspectors your 
hearty co-operation in these matters of mutual 
interest, which involve the protection of life 
and property against fire.” 


se 

THE tremendous losses by river floods 
in Paris and the outlying districts, vari- 
ously estimated at $200,000,000 and up- 
wards, has aroused interest in the subject 
of insurance and as to whether or not 
some of these enormous losses would be 
found to have been covered by flood in- 
surance policies in force at the time of 
the Seine overflow. Those who are 
counted as well informed upon European 
insurance conditions incline to the opin- 
ion that little if any such protection ex- 
isted in France, or indeed does now exist 
in any of the Continental countries. The 
basis for estimating such losses is so mea- 
ger and such data as is available is so 
uncertain as to afford little if-any help in 
adequate rate making. Insurance of this 
kind consequently largely partakes of 


speculation and is not sought aftcr by! 
conservative companies. In this co:inee- 
tion it may. also be noted that flood in- 
surance has not been developed in the 
United States, nor is it likely to <o g0 
under the existing conditions here as well 
as abroad, notwithstanding the da nage 
inflicted upon property by the swelling of 
our great rivers in the North, Sout! and} 
West by spring freshets that have grown’ 
with forest denudation. 
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(Continued from page 333.) ua 
the amount due thereon, if they do not 
desire to convert them into capital stock, 
The net result of the entire operation 
will be a large addition of capital, a sur- 
plus of nearly $6,000,000, the payment of 
assenting old depositors in full, anc the 
placing of the company in a position to] 
resume dividends on its stock. 

....William A. Law. vice-president, 

has recently been elected president of the 
Merchants National Bank of Philadel- 
phia, and F. W. Ayer, the former presi- 
dent, has been made chairman of the 
board. The capital of the Merchants is 
$1,000,000; the surplus and undivided 
profits $868,872, and the total resources 
$14,964,035. 
- ....The retirement of Warner Van 
Norden and his sons from the offices 
they held in the Van Norden Trust Com- 
pany and its affiliated banks follows the 
sale of their interest some months ago to 
capitalists who control the Carnegie 
Trust Company. Their purpose is to 
consolidate with this company the Va 
Norden Trust Company, the Twelfth 
Ward Bank and the Nineteenth Ward 
Bank. The four institutions have a capt 
tal of $3,000,000 and a surplus of about 
the same amount. Their deposits are in 
the neighborhood of $30,000,000. 

...+The cashier of the Second Na 
tional Bank, Joseph S. Case, who has re 
cently been elected vice-president. has 
been in the service of the bank forty- 
three years, seventeen years as paying 
teller and twenty-six years as cashief. 
This is.a remarkable length of service 
The Second National Bank was orgatr 
ized in 1863 and has a capital of 4 
million dollars, a surplus of a million 
and a half dollars, undivided profits of 
over four hundred and forty-five thot- 
sand dollars, and total resources of ovef 
seventeen million dollars. 





